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NATURE'S MAGIC. 


BY WILLIAM CANTON. 


Give her the wreckage of strife— 
Tumulus, tumbled tower, ° 
Each clod and each stone she’ll make her 
own, 
With the grass and innocent flower. 


Give her the Candlemas snow ; 
Smiling she’ll take the gift, 

And out of the flake a snowdrop make, 
And a lambkin out of the drift. 








-_~- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Divorce Reform League 
has changed its name to ‘The National 
League for the Protection of the Family.” 
We publish in another column a report of 
its annual meeting. With all respect for 
the good intentions of the League, we 
must call attention anew to the inconsist- 
ency of these men in excluding from 
membership the women who are even 
more vitally interested than themselves in 
the purity and harmony of the home. 
What an anomaly it will seem, a few years 
hence, that domestic happiness should be 
the subject of consideration and legisla- 
tion by a society from which wives and 
mothers are excluded ! 


— wr 


It would be hard to beat the list of vice- 
presidents of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
in point of fame and distinguished achieve- 
ment. The cause never lacked illustrious 
advocacy here. All that it has needed is 
more support among the common, every- 
day, sensible and practical people.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Probably it would not be seriously 
claimed that Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. 





| Long, and the other distinguished vice- 


presidents of the Suffrage Association are 
less “sensible and practical’ than the 
average citizen. No; as Col. Higginson 
long ago pointed out, the leaders of 
thought among both men and women are 
already believers in woman suffrage, and 
sooner or later the rank and file will be 
educated up to the same point. It is the 
inevitable march of progress: 


Where the vanguard rests to-day, 
The rear shall rest to-morrow. 








-_—-oe 


Why is it that a woman in the Sherborn 
Prison earns more than three times as 
much as a man in the Concord Reforma- 
tory, and more than twice as much as a 
man in the Charlestown Prison? This 
question, asked by a correspondent of the 
Dedham Transcript, can have but one an- 
swer: Is it in consequence of the superior 
administrative ability of the woman at 
the head of the Sherborn Prison, Mrs. 
Ellen Johnson? 








-_-- 


By the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Prisons, the net cost of Charles- 
town Prison last year was $122,413.06; 
earnings, $21,224.03; number of inmates, 
826. Net cost of Concord Reformatory, 
$190,595.49; earnings, $17,572.35; number 
of inmates, 983. Net cost of Women’s 
Reformatory Prison at Sherborn, $32,016.- 
24; earnings, $18,655.31; number of in- 
mates, 305. 


-_-- 


In the Sherborn Prison each woman 
earns $61 a year; In the Charlestown 
Prison each man earns $26; in the Con- 
cord Prison only $19. It costs the State 
to support each person at Concord, $194; 
at Charlestown, $121; at Sherborn only 
$105. 


-_<-- eens 


A remarkable movement has been be- 
gun in Chicago, which may relieve that 
city of Alderman Powers, long a disgrace 
to the Nineteenth Ward. This ward con- 
tains the Hull House settlement, and Miss 
Jane Addams graphically described the 
alderman, during her visit to Boston a 
year ago. ‘Twice the women of Hull 
House have started movements to defeat 
him, and two years ago they cut down his 
majority 3,600. 


Mile - — 


A little while ago the evil genius of 
Alderman Powers prompted him to write 
to the president of the Civil Service Com- 
mission as follows: 


Hon. Adolf Kraus, Dear Sir: I desire to 
call your attention to the action of Miss 
Johnson, inspector of the nineteenth 
ward, who, not content with the duties of 
her office, sees fit to go from house to 
house denouncing me as an alderman, and 
requesting the people to attend meetings 
at Hull House for the purpose of joining 
an organization being gotten up with the 
sole object of my defeat for reélection in 
April next. She is under the protecting 
wing of the civil service law, and, as I 
understand, the spirit of said law pro- 
hibits those holding positions by virtue 
of same from in any way interfering in 
politics. I therefore demand that Miss 
Johnson be cited to appear before your 
honorable board and show cause why she 
should not be discharged from the service. 
I will furnish my witnesses at any time 
called upon to verify my statement. 

Yours respectfully, 
JoHN POWERS, 
Alderman Nineteenth Ward. 





—_ one 


Miss Amanda Johnson has greatly en- 
deared herself to the people of the Nine- 
teenth Ward, during the past two years, 
by her efficient work as garbage inspector, 
and they are up in arms at this attack 
upon her. Several meetings of the Inde- 
pendent Democratic Club have been held 
at Hull House, at which Miss Johnson 
has been praised, and Powers denounced, 
amid warm applause from five hundred 
men of all nationalities. Ex-Alderman 
John Comiskey, who is over seventy years 
of age, said at one of these meetings: 


I am an Irishman, and Johnny Powers 
is supposed to be an Irishman, but he is a 
disgrace to his countrymen. Ireland in 
its palmy days was known over the world 
for the beauty of its women and the chiv- 
alry of its men. Johnny Powers has 
stepped down from the chivalrous pedes- 
tal to attack a poor, honest, hard-working 
girl, and old Erin, this city, and his 
adopted country must bear the disgrace. 
There never has been so efficient an officer 
in the health department of Chicago as 
this woman. A whileagoshe went away— 
no, she was sent away to another ward. In 
her absence the old familiar disgraceful 
conditions returned. With her reinstate- 
ment came efficient inspection again. If 
the ordinances of the city and the statutes 
of the State permitted it, I would like to 





see her nominated to oppose Johnny 

Powers for the aldermanic election. 

> - 
Miss Johnson says she has kept out of 

politics, and when asked whom she was 








“for, has invariably answered that she was 


“for the ash-heaps.’’ The civil service 
commission is not inclined to take the 
accusation against her seriously. 

-_—-- 


An International Congress of Tress 
Women will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 18 and 19, under the auspices of the 
Woman's National Press Association, with 
headquarters at Willard’s Hotel. Aprelim- 
inary reception for the presentation of 
credentials will be held Feb. 17, 8 P. M., 
at headquarters. Representatives are re- 
quested to pay fifty cents enrolling fee, 
entitling each to badge, programme, etc. 
There will be an address of welcome from 
the president of the W. N. P. A., re- 
sponses from State vice-presidents, reports 
from auxiliaries, and addresses on special 
topics from well-known journalists and 
representative speakers. The Congress 
will be presented to the President at the 
White House. It will be taken to the 
Congressional Library, the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, and, if time serves, to Arlington 
and Mount Vernon. Reduced rates have 
been secured on all railways and at WIl- 
lard’s Hotel. Press Clubs are requested to 
send representatives. Newspaper writers, 
authors, and illustrators are cordially in- 
vited. For further information, address 
Hannah B. Sperry, Chairman Congress 
Committee, 321 Delaware Avenue, Nortli- 
east, Washington, D. C. 

Chauncy Hall School celebrated its 70th 
anniversary on Jan, 28. After the usual 
programme of recitations, etc., there were 
addresses by the officers of the Alumni 
Association, which held a banquet after- 
wards at Copley Square Hotel. Chauncy 
Hall has a good record for co-education. 
Long may it tlourish. 


oa 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., 3 Park Street, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 8, at 3 P. M. Mrs. Anna 
C. Fall will read an original story on that 
occasion, entitled ‘“‘The Tragedy of the 
Widow’s Third.” As has been already 
stated, Mrs. Fall is a practising lawyer 
in Malden, and the wife of a successful 
lawyer, as well as a model wife, mother 
and housekeeper. Many stories of a 
tragic character could be written under 
this title. Some few years since, Mrs. 
Lillie Chace Wyman published a story of 
this kind in The Atlantic Monthly, which 
was thrilling in character. It was based 
upon facts that still live in the memory 
of some elderly people in Maine. We 
hope the members of the Association 
will turn out in large numbers at the 
next meeting of the Fortnightly. And 
if they have friends who are asserting 
their belief that women have no griev- 
ances under the law, we suggest that 
they invite them to hear Mrs. Fall’s story. 

Tea and light refreshments will be 
served as usual. Members admitted on 
their membership tickets, and all others 
will be expected to pay an admission fee 


of 15 cents. 
Mary A. LIvErRMoRE, Pres. 





-_—--— 


WOMEN OF NEW ZEALAND. 


At the recent Church Congress in 
Nottingham, England, the Most Rev. 
William Gordon Cowie, D.D., Bishop of 
Auckland and Primate of New Zealand, 
read a paper on the Colonial Clergy, in 
the course of which he said: ‘I am nota 
little proud of being a member of the 
governing body of a National University 
which was the first in the British Empire 
to confer degrees upon women. Our 
young New Zealand clergy who are grad- 
uates, having passed their B. A. and M. A. 
examinations at the same time with their 
sisters and cousins, would perhaps help 
their equals from Oxford and Cambridge 
to understand how the conferring of Uni- 
versity degrees upon women would not 
necessarily enfeeble the virile constitution 
and customs of those Universities. Our 
young New Zealand clergy would also be 
able to show, from personal experience, 
how the conferring of the Parliamentary 
franchise on all our women of the age of 
twenty-one years had led to no harm or 
inconvenience, but that the men of New 
Zealand were wondering why the women 
of the colony had remained so long with- 
out the right to vote at Parliamentary 
elections.” 





AN OPEN LETTER. 


To Members of the National American Suffrage 
Association. 

Two bills have recently been presented 
to Congress, indirectly involving the vital 
interests of women, one on restricting 
immigration, the other on educated suf- 
frage. As to the first, while I would not 
allow our country to be adumping ground 
for the refuse population of the old coun- 
tries, I would welcome all hardy common- 
sense laborers here, as we have plenty of 
room and work for them to do. Here 
they can improve their own condition and 
our surroundings; developing our im- 
mense resources and the commerce of the 
country. The one demand I would make 
for this class is that they should not be- 
come a part of our ruling powers until 
they can read and write the English lan- 
guage intelligently, and understand the 
principles of republican government. To 
make a nation homogeneous, its people 
should all speak one tongue. The domin- 
ion of Francis Joseph in Austria, where 
fifteen different languages are spoken, 
illustrates its perils. The officers of the 
army can be understood by only a small 
per cent, of the soldiers. One can readily 
imagine the dangers this would involve in 
time of war, and the confusion in the every- 
day drill. To prevent the thousands of 
immigrants daily landing on our shores, 
marching from the steerage to the polls, 
no naturalization papers should be granted 
in less than five years, and then only if the 
applicant can read and write the English 
language. This is the only restrictive 
legislation we need to protect ourselves 
against foreign domination. To this end 
we ask Congress to pass a bill for ‘*Edu- 
cated Suffrage,’’ national protection from 
native-born and foreign rulers, alike igno- 
rant of our language and _ institutions. 
With free schools and compulsory educa- 
tion, no one has an excuse for not under- 
standing the language of the country. As 
women are governed by a ‘male aris- 
tocracy,’’ we are doubly interested in hav- 
ing our rulers able at least to read and 
write. See with what care in the Old 
World the prospective heirs to the throne 
are educated. There was a time when 
the members of the British Parliament 
could do neither, but they now demand 
that accomplishment for the Lords and 
Commons, and even for the King and 
Queen on the throne; while we have 
rulers, native and foreign, voting for laws 
and lawmakers, who do not understand 
the letters of the alphabet; and this ina 
republic, supposed to be based on the 
virtue and intelligence of the people. 
Much as we need these measures for the 
stability of our Government, we need them 
still more for the best interests of women. 

This ignorant vote is solid against wom- 
en’s emancipation. In the Western States, 
when amendments to their constitutions 
were proposed for the enfranchisement of 
women, this vote has been in every case 
against this measure. We ask national 
protection against this hostile force play- 
ing foot-ball with the most sacred rights 
of one-half the people. I have long felt 
that an educational qualification for the 
exercise of the right of suffrage is a ques- 
tion of such vital consequence that it 
should be exhaustively discussed by the 
leaders of thought among our people. 

Neither of the great political parties 
would dare propose such a measure lest it 
should ensure the party’s certain defeat. 
No aspiring politician, as an individual, 
would dare express such an opinion, lest 
it should blast his chance for official posi- 
tion. The only society to lead in this dis- 
cussion is the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Composed chiefly of women who 


‘have no political aspirations, and nothing 


in that line to lose or gain, members of 
this society are free to discuss all ques- 
tions on their real merits, from an ethical 
point of view. It is fifty years since the 
inauguration of what was known as “the 
woman’s rights movement.” This is a 
fitting time to propose an amendment to 
the National Constitution to extend the 
suffrage only to citizens who can read 
and write the English language. Such an 
amendment in all our State Constitutions 
should go into effect at the dawn of the 
next century. As all who prize this right 
sufficiently to labor to attain it can easily 
do so, an educational qualification in no 
way conflicts with our cherished idea of 
universal suffrage. According to our 
theory of government, all our citizens are 
born voters, but they must be of age be- 
fore they can exercise the right. To say 
they must also read and write the English 
language is equally logical and fair. We 
(Concluded on Second Page.) 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE has just celebrated 
her eighty-sixth birthday. 


Mrs. KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON 
is at Battle Creek, Mich., for medical 
care and rest at a sanitarium. 


Mary Grew, the much loved and la- 
mented, bequeathed to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL a hundred dollars, which has 
just been paid. 


Dr. MARTHA SHELDON has undertaken 
the work of making a written language 
for the Bhotiyas, and has already trans- 
lated portions of the Gospel and many 
hymns into it. 


Dr. MONELLE MANSELL, wife of the 
Methodist presiding elder of Mussorie 
District, India, and an old subscriber to 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, is the only 
American woman in the district, which 
is 600 miles long. 

Miss PuHEeBE C. EpGar, of Rahway, 
N. J., has been a teacher for sixty years 
in the Sunday school of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of that place. The 
officers and teachers recently commemo- 
rated the event. 

Mrs. Virarnia D. YounG, of South 
Carolina, has been appointed special cor- 
respondent of the Charleston News and 
Courier at the coming suffrage convention 
in Washington. She is on the programme 
for an address, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 14, 


Mrs. FLORENCE Howe HALL, of Plain- 
field, N. J., is coming to this State to 
lecture the latter part of February. On 
Feb. 18 she will address the Prospect Hill 
School at Greenfield, and on Monday, 
Feb. 21, she will give ‘The Eternal 
Womanly” before the East Weymouth 
Woman’s Club. 

Miss GEORGINA RopBeErts lately lec- 
tured to the Thursday Morning Club of 
New York City on ‘‘The Mistakes of the 
Kaiser.’’ She said: ‘The first mistake 
of the Kaiser was being born two cen- 
turies too late. Had he begun his reign 
in the medieval days, his claim to abso- 
lutism might have found favor, but he is 
not the proper exponent of the ideas 
which characterize the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century.” 


Mme. Crispi, wife of the Italian ex- 
premier, is noted for her eccentricities. 
An Italian paper relates that she entered 
Palermo leading by a chain a little calf 
that she had trained likeadog. At the 
entrance to the city the employees of the 
the local customs bureau were going to 
make her pay the usual tax on veal, but 
Mme. Crispi protested at the mayor’s 
office. The mayor, recognizing that the 
animal was not for eating purposes, 
exempted it from duties. 


Miss S. M. BurcHE and Miss MAMIE Fos- 
SETT, stenographers and deputies in the of- 
fice of C. H. Thompson, United States mar- 
shal, are the first women deputy marshals 
to do active field work in Oklahoma. They 
have just returned from an overland trip 
from Guthrie to the Sac and Fox Indian 
Reservation, where they served subp@nas 
on a number of persons who are wanted 
as witnesses in an Indian Territory mur- 
der case. The young women were alone, 
driving their own horses and carrying an 
arsenal of firearms. They reached a 
lonely country house after dark one night, 
and were told that, owing to lack of beds, 
they would have to sleep on the floor, 
which they did. A message which they 
sent back while searching for a missing 
witness at Perkins shows their pluck: 
“We'll get him if he is anywhere in the 
country.” 


Mrs. Rospert SOMERVILLE, of Green- 
ville, president of the Mississippi W. S. A., 
is a lady highly respected in her section. 
Indeed, most of the Southern State Suf- 
frage Associations are thus fortunate in 
their presidents. The Greenville Times 
says: ‘Mrs. Somerville, the president of 
the Mississippi organization, is a woman of 
exceptional and carefully cultured intel- 
lectual strength, united to a personality 
and social prestige which peculiarly fit 
her for the responsible position she holds. 
She is the eldest daughter of the late 
Wm. L. Nugent, of Jackson, and has in- 
herited in the highest degree the mental 
gifts possessed by her distinguished 
father. The work of the Association has 
made surprising progress in the South, 
notwithstanding the predictions that the 
conservatism of this section would oppose 
a formidable barrier to its advance.’’ 
The three newspapers of Greenville are 
all in favor of equal rights for women. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


(Concluded from First Page 
aio not propose to withhold this right 
from any citizen exercising it, but to ap- 
ply the restriction to all new claimants. 
Some say that the ignorant classes need 
the ballot for their protection more than 
the rich. Well, they have had it and ex- 
ercised it, and what have they done to 
protect their own interests? Absolutely 
nothing, because they did not know in 
what direction these lay, or by what sys- 
tem of legislation they could be lifted out 
of poverty, vice, and ignorance to enjoy 
liberty, justice, and equality. A gun isa 
good weapon for a man’s protection 
against his enemy, but if he does not 
know how to use it, it may prove a 
danger rather than a defence. There is 
something lacking in our science of indus- 
trial economics, when multitudes in this 
land of plenty are suffering abject poverty. 
Yet by their ignorant votes they have 
helped to establish the very conditions 
from which they suffer. The ballot is of 
value only in the hands that know how to 
use it. In establishing free schools, our 
forefathers said to us in plain words: 
**The stability of a republic depends on 
the virtue and intelligence of the people.”’ 

“Universal suffrage’ with us is a mere 
pretence, a party ery, as thus far we have 
had “male suffrage’ and nothing more. 
In most of the States qualifications of 
property, education, and color have been 
abolished, but in only four States have 
our rulers had the courage and conscience 
to abolish that of sex. 

A republic based on the theory of uni- 
versal suffrage, in which a large class of 
educated women, representing the virtue, 
intelligence, wealth, and position of the 
nation, are disfranchised, is an anomaly 
in government: especially when all men, 
foreign and native, black and white, igno- 
rant and vicious, by their votes decide the 
rights and duties of this superior class. 

In all national conflicts it is ever deemed 
the most grievous accident of war for the 
conquered people to find themselves 
under a foreign yoke; yet that is the posi- 
tion of the educated women of this repub- 
lic to-day. Foreigners are our judges 
and jurors, our legislators and municipal 
otticials, and decide all questions of in- 
terest to us, as to the discipline in our 
schools, charitable institutions, jails, and 
prisons. Woman has no voice as to the 
education of her children, or the environ- 
ment of the unhappy wards of the State. 
The love and sympathy of the mother-soul 
has an indirect influence in all depart- 
ments of human interest, but intluence 
coined into law by the hand that holds 
the ballot is doubly powerful and effect- 
ive. 

As women have no voice in the laws and 
law-makers under which they live, they 
surely have the right to demand that their 
rulers, foreign and native, shall be re- 
quired to read and write the English lan- 
guage before they are permitted to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. It would take 
the ordinary immigrant at least five years 
to learn our language, so we should be 
sure he had been here the prescribed time 
before exercising his right as a citizen. 
An educational qualification would also 
stimulate our native population to avail 
themselves of all the opportunities for 
learning. In basing suffrage on sex rather 
than education, we have in a measure de- 
feated the wise plans of our ancestors, 
and made their declared principles of gov- 
ernment mere glittering generalities. 

The popular objection to woman suf- 
frage is that it would double the ignorant 
vote. The patent answer to this objection 
is, extend the right only to educated 
women. Our legislators lave this power 
in their own hands. At one time the dif- 
ferent States had property and educational 
qualifications for all men. We are willing 
to abide by the same restrictions for all 
women, so that the insurmountable quali- 
fication of sex be forever removed and 
ignorance hereafter made the only dis- 
qualification for the exercise of the right 
of suffrage. 

ln the discussion of this question, edu- 
cated women must now lead the way. 
Some reformers do not see the wisdom of 
the measure; so the few who do must 
take the initiative in arousing public 
thought and creating a widespread agita- 
tion of this important step in woman’s 
emancipation. 

During the past month the Supreme 
Court of Wyoming has handed down an 
important and far-reaching decision. The 
court decided that foreign-born citizens 
of the State of Wyoming must be able to 
read the constitution of the State in the 
English language in order to vote, and 
that the ability to read the constitution 
in their own particular language is nota 
compliance with the requirements of the 
constitution. That any broader construc- 
tion than that which the court has placed 
upon it is loose and inaccurate, we are 
convinced, and we are therefore con- 
strained to hold that, in the sense of the 
constitutional requirement, no person is 
able to read the constitution of the State 


| who cannot read it in the English lan- 
| guage. The opinion of the court was 
| prepared and delivered by Justice Potter, 
Chief Justice Conaway concurring. Jus- 
tice Corn concurred in the decision, and 
rendered a concurrent opinion which was 
also read. 

l am distressed at the apathy of women 
themselves, as to their own dignity and 
duty to the State. 

Some of the opponents of this bill talk 
as if it were invidious to the best interests 
of the laboring masses, whereas it is most 
beneficial in its ultimate intluence for 
them. You who can read and write and 
enjoy hours in a library where you can 
glean the history of the world and of 
advancing civilization, and you who can 
visit the galleries of art and with your 
knowledge of the classics, poetry and 
mythology, can see what the picture 
would say to you, blot all this knowl- 
edge from your mind, and try to under- 
stand in some measure the solitude of 
ignorance. Who can measure its misery? 
Surely when we compel this class to learn 
to read and write, and thus open to them- 
selves the doors to all knowledge, not by 
force but by the promise of a privilege 
which all citizens enjoy, we are bene- 
factors and not tyrants. To stimulate 
them to climb the first rounds of the 
ladder that they may reach the divine 
heights where they shall be as gods 
knowing good and evil, by withholding a 
minor privilege for a few years, is a bless- 
ing to them as well as to the State. The 
logical sequence of unwise legislation is 
not so easily traced by the undisciplined 
mind that he can readily see what meas- 
ures would promote his own interests. 

The condition of the laboring masses 
to-day, without adequate shelter, food and 
clothes, is the result of their own igno- 
rance of the manner in which the broad 
distinctions in society have been created. 
I am fully aware that simply reading and 
writing will not secure the key to the 
whole situation, to all that may be gained 
later, but it is the first necessary step, 
without which the laboring man can 
never reach the highest official positions 
or secure recognition in the best society. 

The enfranchisement of the slaves, in 
the reconstruction, was a war measure. 
A political necessity furnishes no prece- 
dent for such action in time of peace, for 
ignorant voters, either foreign or native. 
The interests of the nation and of the in- 
dividual lie in the same direction, and 
alike require that the rulers should be 
educated, and, as every voter is in a meas- 
ure aruler, he should be induced to read 
and write the English language. We must 
inspire our people with a new sense of 
their sacred duties as citizens of a repub- 
lic, and place new guards round our bal- 
lot-box. 

Walking in Paris one day, I was deeply 

impressed with an emblematic statue in 
the open square Chiiteau d’Eau, placed 
there in 1883, in honor of the Republic. 
On one side is a magnificent bronze lion, 
with his fore paw on the electoral urn, 
which answers to our ballot-box, as if to 
guard it from all unholy uses. Having 
overturned all pretensions to royalty, 
nobility, and artificial distinctions in 
class, and having declared the right of 
the people to have a voice in their laws 
and rulers, they exalted the idea of repub- 
lican government and universal suffrage 
with this magnificent monument, the 
royal lion guarding the sacred treasures 
within the electoral urn, more valuable 
than crown or sceptre, the votes of a great 
people. 
As I turned away, I thought of the 
American Republic and our ballot-box, 
with ho guardian or sacred reverence for 
its contents among the people. Ignorance, 
poverty and vice crowd its precincts; 
thousands from every incoming steamer 
march from the steerage to the polls, 
while educated women, representing the 
virtue and intelligence of the nation, are 
driven away. 

I would like to see a monument to edu- 
cated suffrage in front of our National 
Capitol, guarded by the goddess Minerva, 
her right hand resting on the ballot-box, 
her left on the spelling-book, the Declara- 
tion of Rights, and the National Constitu- 
tion. It would be well for us to ponder 
the Frenchman’s idea, but instead of the 
royal lion, representing force, let us sub- 
stitute wisdom and virtue in the form of 


woman. 
ELIzaAbetu CAbDY STANTON, 
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HEADS TOWARDS THE SUN. 








Mrs. Alec Tweedie, in a recent narrative 
of her experiences in Finland, teils how 
she and her sister tried to escape from 
the glare of the six months’ day by hav- 
ing their beds made up with the pillows 
at the foot instead of the head, that they 
might face fewer windows, and the high 
headboard act as a screen to their eyes. 
After several days the girl who made the 
beds overcame her shyness sufficiently to 
inquire timidly of their hostess: 

“Is it a part of the English ladies’ re- 





ligion to sleep the wrong way round?” 


“No,” was the reply; ‘what do you 
mean?” 

“Is it in their worship that they should 
sleep with their heads towards the sun?” 

“Certainly not; how did such an idea 
get into your head?” 

“Every night the English ladies have 
made me make their beds the wrong way 
round, and I thought perhaps it was one 


me 


of their religious customs! 
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A NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 

A new and profitable employment for 
women is introducing flour. Several 
firms who advertise their flour the world 
over, are now hiring women on a salary 
and paytng all their travelling expenses, to 
introduce a particular brand of flour into 
towns and cities where it is not well 
known. Two women are employed to go 
together, so that the matter of one travel- 
ling alone is obviated, and a certain 
amount of territory is assigned them. 
At first, if the business is entirely new, 
one is paid railroad and ’bus fares, and a 
salary of about seven dollarsa week. Out 
of this she must pay her own board and 
laundry bills. The duties are, first to go 
to all the groceries in the town and find 
how many dealers are handling the tlour, 
and secure as many new firms who will 
agree to handle it as possible. This done, 
the two women get a map of the city, and 
divide the work for the entire month, if 
they are to remain there a month. Then 
each takes a street and makes a house-to- 


The Woman’s Journal fr 1898 


The Woman's JOURNAL is the Woman’s Newspaper of America. 

|. The Woman’s JournaAt is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
| lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 
| having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
| special reforms, the Woman’s JouRNAL aims to glean the best from every field in 
| which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep 
| informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza- 
| tions, needs the WomAn’s JOURNAL. 

As heretofore, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the tield. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
during the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in the WomAN’s JouRNAL during the comin 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, an 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 
economics. 

Among the leading features for 1898 will be: A_ series of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOPEN’S CLUBS, as follows: 

‘‘Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“‘The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

‘‘Women and the Single Tax,” by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Prison Reform,’’ by Hon 8. J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘Destruction of Birds,” by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

‘**‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘*Model Tenements,” by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. ° 

“Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,” by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory Inspector. 

“Care of Dependent Children,’ by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

‘“‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,” by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

- —— Suffrage in Colorado,” by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, President Woman’s Club 
enver. 








house visit, taking the name of each | 
woman of the house and noting whether | 
she uses their flour or not; and also if she | 
will agree to buy the flour of her grocer, 
who perhaps never bas kept it in stock. | 
At the end of the week a report of all the | 
visits, names and orders, is sent in to the 
State agent. In addition the lady agent 
is expected to take an order for a barrel 
or sack of flour whenever she can, but as 
it is to be bought at one of the groceries | 
which handle the flour, the matter of | 
securing the order is comparatively easy. 
A woman who is competent can earn from 
nine to fifteen dollars a week at this busi- 
ness, the Household Realm says, and can 
get employment the year round. The 
field is new and untilled, and there are 
firms looking for women to send into 
every State in the Union. 

A curious feature of this business is 
that no men are employed in it. ‘The 
idea of sending me into a woman’s house 
to tell her how to make bread!” said a 
young man to the manager, after he had 
tried introducing flour a week and had 
thrown up the position in disgust. ‘That’s 
a woman’s business.’’ The firm was con- 
vinced that such was the case, and has 
not employed any men since. In this 
same line of work, women are employed 
on salary to introduce extracts, washing 
powders, soaps, toilet articles and per- 


fumes. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE RECEPTION. 


The following extract from a young 
girl’s private letter, describing a recent 
reception by President McKinley, will be 
of general interest: 


The White House reception was a grand 
occasion. We went inthe republican elec- 
tric cars, and thereby got to and from the 
White House in half the time those poor 
people spent who had to wait for their 
carriages in the long line of hundreds of 
them that blocked the avenue. The 
White House was beautifully decorated, 
everything in wonderfully good taste. 
After checking our things, we wandered 
through the conservatories—how splendid 
they are —and through some of the smaller 
rooms. Then we came through the hall 
where the American Royalty were receiv- 
ing. I was much amused to note the dif- 
ferent style of handshake the President 
uses afternoon and evening. His busi- 
ness hours grasp is like a business man’s. 
His party manner has a smile and one of 
those cramp-fingered, high-elbowed clasps! 
Mrs. McKinley, seated of course, looked 
very sweet in her white finery, high 
feathers, powder and black patches. It 
is funny how court-plaster is coming in 
again —almost all the gaily dressed women 
had ‘beauty patches.’’ One of the Cabi- 
net ladies sat beside Mrs. McKinley. The 
others stood in a row. Behind this row 
of shining stars were the lesser satellites, 
leaning over the row of chairs that pro- 
tected them from us, the vulgar mob. 
Had a few more of them been handsome 
they would have reminded us of ‘‘pretty 
maids all in a row.’’ We were struck by 
the absence of pretty girls. Some were 
picturesque, a few were handsome, many 
were gay, and most were stylish, but 
hardly any were pretty. It was nice to 
see so large a proportion of men. 
Contrary to our expectations, it was not 
crowded at all. People stood in groups 
with the light falling on them, with space 
enough around them to set them off in 
separate pictures. It was neither warm 
nor close, and everything was well ordered, 
so there was no confusion or delay, even 
with the wraps. Altogether it was very 
nice. The funniest thing was to see 
Speaker Reed fumbling in the crowd to 
find my diminutive friend. When we 
were introduced she got behind me in 
some way, and he had difficulty in finding 
her little paw. It was very amusing— 
that huge St. Bernard and that baby 








Spaniel. 


“The Mother and the School,” by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 
“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willard. 
“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


A series of REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
women during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs, Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs, A. S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge Hooker. 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 

Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 

Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 

Mrs. Lucinda H, Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Rev. Olympia Rrown. 

Judge Bradwell, and many others. 


A series of biographical sketches entitled 


“Husbands of Distinguished American Women,” 
will include as subjects : 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 
James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 
Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 
Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 


A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—A+sociated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—RXp- 
der, arten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium. ‘The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies $. 
Six months ‘ ° ‘ . ° . ° * ° 1, 
One year ° ‘ . ° ‘ ° , , ‘ , . 2. 
Half price to libraries, reading rooms, and ministers. 


CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 


An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. Conki1n; Make your choice 
> ae free, together with the Woman’s JournaL fifty-two weeks, to Jan. 1, 
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25 
50 








Four Special Offers 
FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 
Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50. 
Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.40. 

_Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 
scription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 

The new subscriber in these three offers will receive a book, as stated in “‘An 
Important Offer’ above. 
Offer Four. One renewal and one new subscriber (without premium) for $4.00. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 1° 9d and New Subscribers... _ 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 
FOR $7.50 IN ADVANCE . . . 











The WoMAN’s JOURNAL for one year, price, . P . ° ‘ . . $2.50 
The Century Magazine for one year, price, . : 4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, price, 7.50 
$14.00 
COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $2.75 IN ADVANCE . . . 

The WomAn’s JoURNAL for one year, price, ‘ e $2.50 
The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price, : P ‘ ; ‘ ‘50 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,” or “Samantha at Saratoga,” price. . “50 
$3.50 





The Woman's Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home month] 
two books are ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’s’’ inimitable experiences. sdeatsteas 


: Twenty Dollar Premium. To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U.. or indi- 
vidual, getting up a cLUB of twenty-five new subscribers to the WomAn’s JoURNAL at 
$1.50 each, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL will pay a cash premium of Twenty Dollars. 

Sample copies of the WomAN’s JouRNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman's 
JourNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3688, or to the 
office of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. . 
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THE ELGIN WOMAN'S CLUB. 


“Progress” is the motto of the Elgin 
Woman’s Club, and since its organization 
the work of the club may be briefly stated 
thus: 

It bought stock in the Elgin Academy, 
and aided this institution financially. It 
built and equipped a Manual Training 
School, on the academy grounds. 

It built Sherman Hospital, at an expense 
of nearly $30,000, and runs this pleasant 
resort at a cost of $8,000 or $10,000 each 
year. 

It established a training school for 
nurses, and meets the expense of this 
school in connection with the hospital. 

It helped to introduce vocal music and 
drawing into the public schools through 
the influence of its members, four of 
whom served as members of the school 
board. 

It organized sewing and cooking schools, 
which were largely patronized by the 
women and schoolgirls of the city. 

It published a cook book which is the 
joy and pride of the Home Department 
of theclub. Itis also a source of financial 
benefit to this committee. 

It published a Woman’s Edition of the 
Elgin Daily News on Memorial Day, and 
realized about $1,600, which was expended 
on Sherman Hospital. 

It has received bequests to the amount 
of $1,500, which will be paid as soon as 
the estates are settled. 

It owns a farm, and cares for the lady 
who gave it to the club, holding a life 
lease, while she resides at the annex of 
the hospital. 

The Coffee Club of Elgin supports a 
free bed at the hospital. While this 
organization is thoroughly a social one, 
it takes great interest in the hospital and 
in the poor of the city. 

The couwfity supervisors gave $1,000 
towards the hospital expenses, and the 
Elgin Watch Factory pays $25 per month 
for the same purpose. 

The club tendered a free bed to the 
City Council for the poor of Elgin, The 
council pays $1,500 yearly to be expended 
on the hospital. 

The club raised $50 by the efforts of the 
chairman of the Educational Committee, 
for the academy night school. 

Hon. G. P. Lord donated some real 
estate to the club a few, years since, and 
Mrs. G. P. Lord bought this property, 
paying the club $1,000 for it. 

It ran the street-cars and established 
what is known as ‘Trolley Day,” and 
cleared $600 by its day’s work. It has 
been promised that it may have “Trolley 
Day” each year. 

The more than one hundred and fifty 
women who make up its membership are 
tireless workers in the social, philan- 
thropic, educational and business interests 
of the Elgin Woman’s Club. 

MATTIE BeckwITH LOWRIE, 
Pres. Elgin Woman's Club. 





MERELY A POET. 

Tennyson had been staying at a little 
inn in the Isle of Skye. After his depart- 
ure another guest inquired of the landlord 
if he knew who had been staying with 
him, and gave the name of the poet Ten- 
nyson. 

“Lor’!’ cried the landlord, in surprise, 
“to think o’ that! And sure I thoucht he 
was a shentleman!’’ 

At another inn near Stirling a similar 
occurrence took place. 

“Do you ken who you had wi’ you 
t’other night?” the innkeeper was asked. 

“Naa; but he was a pleesant shentle- 
man.” 

“It was Tennyson, the poet.” 

‘-An’ wha may he be?” asked the land- 
lord. 

“Oh, he is a writer o’ verses, sick as ye 
see i’ the papers.”’ 

“Noo, to think o’ that! Jeest a public 
writer, an’ I gied him ma best bedroom!” 

However, there was consolation for this 
bestowal of too great distinction upon a 
mere poet in the fact that Lady Tennyson, 
who was not a public writer, had accom- 
panied her husband, and had quite won 
the landlord’s admiration. After digest- 
ing his disappointment in the poet laure- 
ate for a moment in sour silence, he 
added: “Oh, but she was an angel!” 
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SHEEP-RAISING FOR WOMEN. 








A woman in Virginia is making money 
by raising sheep. She is a school-teacher, 
and she has a home, with some acres of 
land which she had not time to cultivate, 
but which she wished to turn to account. 
She spent $25, paying $3 a head for ewes, 
and then turned her flock into her pasture 
land. Of course they increased, and she 
raised what she could care for on her 
land, selling the rest as soon as they were 
of marketable age. She gave only about 
one hour a day to them, and paid a boy 
50 cents a week to keep the sheep sheds 
clean and the fodder cut up. She has 
been in the business about five years. 
The first year she came out $40 ahead of 





her experiment. At the end of the fourth 
year she had a flock of 60 ewes, all she 
could keep with her pasturage, and in 
wool and mutton she found she had a 
clear yearly income of $450. 

Because the pasture was not large 
enough, and because she had her school 
duties, and so had no great amount of 
time to give to the flock, she did not in- 
crease it beyond the number given; but 
she considers that she has a fine income 
for the time she devotes to the work. 

She declares, too, that, in spite of their 
stupid ways and their predisposition to 
dirt, her sheep both amused and inter- 
ested her, and were of all ventures she 
made at swelling her income the most 
profitable, the least troublesome, and the 
special sort of live stock most likely to 
flourish under feminine management.— 
Boston Herald. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Postmaster Merrill, of Salem, Mass., 
with the approval of the Washington 
authorities, has appointed as assistant in 
the money-order department, Mrs. Jennie 
Ashby, widow of the former assistant 
postmaster. The appointment gives gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

Opposition has developed to the candi- 
dacy of Mrs. Franc E. Finch for justice of 
the peace in North Evanston, Ill. If the 
same feeling continues when the five 
justices are selected for nomination at the 
convention, Mrs. Finch has declared that 
she will not be a candidate. It is claimed 
that Mrs. Finch is not a citizen of the 
United States; but the United States 
courts long ago decided that “all persons 
born or naturalized in this country are 
citizens.”’ 

Miss Jane Addams’s remarkably pene- 
trating analysis of the secret of a boodle 
alderman’s power over the people of his 
ward in Chicago, is indorsed by the Times- 
Herald of that city, which says that she 
has “struck deep into the root of the 
whole matter.”” Her address was, in 
reality, one of the most valuable discus- 
sions of municipal corruption that has 
ever appeared, and the perusal of it can- 
not fail to impress profoundly all reform- 
ers in the affairs of government in great 
cities.—Springfield Republican. 


At least one morning in the week the 
intellectual smart setin Washington, D.C., 
arises an hour earlier and is seen wending 
its way to the Wimodaughsis Club, where, 
behind closed doors, Miss Janet Richards 
posts her fair hearers on all the topics of 
interest of the day—political, religious, 
social and literary—so that when they 
take their departure they are able to dis- 
cuss intelligently with priest, layman or 
politician subjects of present interest. A 
large number of the official set are among 
her audience. One busy woman said: 
“You do not know what a relief it is to us, 
for, with all our social duties, it would be 
impossible for us to keep posted on all the 
topics necessary for discussion in official 
life. We are also instructed in the litera- 
ture of the day and learn what to criticise. 
How could we keep read up and have time 
for anything else?’’ 

Five women hold elective offices in the 
Iowa Legislature. Mrs. Eva Livingston 
is enrolling clerk in the Senate. She was 
bill clerk during the sessions of the 
Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth General 
Assemblies, and this year stepped into the 
office of enrolling clerk with very slight 
opposition, Mrs. Livingston’s home is in 
Washington, Ia. Mrs. Carrie G. Sherman 
is engrossing clerk in the Senate, and Miss 
Minnie Nebergall holds the same position 
in the House. Both are among the most 
skilled employees of the two houses, and 
have held the same positions before. That 
their work has been appreciated is shown 
by the fact that both were unanimously 
reélected at the opening of this session. 
Mrs. Sherman’s home is in Vinton, and 
Miss Nebergall’s in Washington, Ia. Miss 
Clara Gillespie was newly elected this 
year to succeed Mrs. Livingston as bill 
clerk. She was given the place by a 
unanimous’ election, and has already 
proved efficient. Miss Gillespie’s home is 
in Albia, Ia. Mrs. Mollie Heist, of Wa- 
pello, is enrolling clerk in the House, hav- 
ing held the position during several previ- 
ous sessions. A number of women hold 
appointive positions as clerks of the vari- 
ous committees. 








SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,”’ toc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,”’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Avice StongE BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 

JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 








STATE OF On10, City oF ToLeDo, 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CuEney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by the use of HaLi’s CATARRH 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


} SS. 


SEAL A. W. GLEASON, 
—~ Notary Public, 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 





[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and ‘Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 


-_-- 


NOTES FOR THE JUNIORS. 


The school children chose the columbine 
for the State flower of Colorado. 

The thousands of children who have 
enjoyed those fascinating books, ‘‘Alice 
in Wonderland” and ‘Through the Look- 
ing Glass,” will be sorry to hear that 
“Lewis Carroll,’ who wrote them, is 
dead. He was known to grown-up peo- 
ple as Rev. Charles L. Dodgson, and he 
lived in Oxford, England. He also wrote 
sermons and diflicult mathematical books. 
The story is told that Queen Victoria was 
so delighted with “Alice” that she ordered 
her bookseller to send her all Professor 
Dodgson’s books as soon as they were 
printed. ‘To her great surprise the next 
new book that came to her written by the 
famous story-teller was about hard math- 
ematical calculations, beyond the under- 
standing even of a queen. 

Willie Larson, a nine-year-old San Fran- 
cisco lad, is the only boy who has won a 
diploma from the Mechanics’ Institute. 
He made a large and elaborately carved 
black walnut clock which was exhibited 
at the exposition of the Institute. 
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“BUFFALO BILL” AND THE CHILDREN. 

In the Boston Children’s Hospital, two 
summers ago, on one of the hot June days, 
when all the little convalescents who were 
able always crowded about the open win- 
dows, it chanced that a horseback band of 
Buffalo Bill’s warriors passed by on their 
way to the show-grounds. 

The wildest excitement immediately 
took possession of the small invalids. 
Those who could see eagerly ran and de- 
scribed the procession to those who could 
not leave their cots. 

A little later one wee lad, bed-ridden by 
spinal trouble, was discovered crying 
bitterly on account of the lost treat. A 
kindly nurse endeavored to soothe him; 
and trying to plan some little occupation 
that would divert him from his grief, she 
told him that he might write to Colonel 
Cody, the great Buffalo Bill himself, and 
ask him for a real Indian’s picture. 

No sooner said than begun. A simple 
little letter was sent, telling how he could 
not see the Indians when they went by 
the hospital, and how he wished he had a 
photograph of one of the band; but the 
long day passed and brought no answer 
to the weary waiting little fellow in his 
cot. 

“Colonel Cody must be a very busy 
man,” said the sympathetic nurse, for the 
twentieth time, on the second morning. 
“We must wait patiently.” But even 
while she was speaking, the ward door 
opened, and in came a six-foot Indian, 
painted and wrapped in a scarlet blanket, 
wearing a cap of tall waving feathers and 
leather trousers, and carrying his bow in 
his hand. 

The little invalids fairly gasped; then 
they shrieked out with delight, as one by 
one, silent and noiseless, but smiling, six 
splendid warriors followed the first. 

That made seven in all, and, like a well 
trained regiment, they drew up in a line, 
and gravely saluted the nurse. The poor 
woman was too much scared to speak. 
But the children continued to scream their 
pleasure. 

The strange visitors had evidently re- 
ceived explicit orders, for now they ranged 
themselves as best they could in the nar- 
row space between the two rows of little 
beds, laid their blankets and bows on the 





floor, waved their arms to and fro, and 
proceeded to give a quiet war dance! Then 
they sang! And then they fought a sham 
battle, smiling all the while! When at 
last they went away a heartfelt cheer fol- 
lowed them down the broad corridor, and 
the happy children in the hospital talked 
about shows and Buffalo Bill for weeks 
after.—Mary Boyle O’ Reilly, in Little Men 
and Women. 


HUMOROUS. 


**What ails your mistress, Nora?’’ asked 
aneighbor. ‘‘The doctors do be sayin’ 
that it is nervous pesteration she has, 
sure.”’ 


“Why. Nellie, dear,” said the little 
girl’s teacher, “I haven’t seen you for 
several days.’’ ‘‘Nome,”’ replied Nellie; 
“I’ve been on an exertion with mamma.” 


A little girl has an uncle who taught 
her to open and shut his crush hat. One 
evening, however, he appeared with an 
ordinary silk hat, which he left in the 
hall. Presently he saw the child coming 
with his new hat crushed into accordion 
piaits. ‘‘Oh, uncle,’ she cried, ‘this one 
is very hard. I’ve had to sit on it, and I 
can’t get it more than half shut.” 


In his lately published ‘* Reminiscences,” 
Dean Farrar says that the first proofs of 
Stanley's ‘Sinai and Palestine’ informed 
the reader that from the monastery of 
Sinai was visible ‘‘the horn of the burning 
beast." This was a fearfully apocalyptic 
nightmare of the printer’s devil for “the 
horizon of the burning bush.’’ The orig- 
inal proof sheets also stated that on turn- 
ing the shoulder of Mount Olivet in the 
walk from Bethany, ‘there suddenly burst 
upon thespectatora magnificent view of— 
Jones!’ 


“And now,” said the colonel of the 
sappers and miners, ‘‘who will volunteer 
to crawl through the trench and fire the 
magazine? ’”’ 

There was no response. 

“It is a dangerous mission,” said the 
officer, ‘the man who attempts it will 
find himself in very cramped quarters, 
and is liable at any moment to get stuck. 
Who will go?”’ 

There was another brief silence, and 
then a thin man with a weazened face 
spoke up: 

“I guess | can do it if any man can, 
colonel; I used to live in a New York 
flat.’"’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





AFTER serious illness, like typhoid 
fever, pneumonia, or the grip. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has wonderful strength-giv- 
ing power. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





hauncy-Hall ° 


3OK0 


School... ° 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 





Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 





284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





O s Oct. 6. b . 
SCHOOL OF iteraeu 2. Gscar Fay 
EXPRESSION pression, ete, 'S. s° Cuery. 

h.D, Children’s classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Kegular courses and special classes, 1 
to Hg hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 









Faelten 
4)  Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPEcIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory. Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 





Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened gth month, sth is i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Eogincering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
or ful articulars address CHARLES Der 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. : 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
Girls’ Classical School. Eohtcmber“ssnd.ss0e 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
ect wee 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 

By WarkEN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited by 

Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 

The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarp AvuGusrus JENKs. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art. 


A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By Epwin 
AMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
Mr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Modes of Motion. 


Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By Prof. A. E. DoLpgar. Tufts College, author 
of **Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author 
“ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 


On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. SamvugEL ApAMms Drake, author of 
“Watch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. Tomiinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, net; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 


By AMANDA M. DouG.as. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 


Fifty 
Cloth, 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 


By VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND, author of “ Darry} 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Captain Molly. A Love Story, 


By MAky A. Denison, author of ** That Husband 
of Mine,” * That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 


At the Front. 
Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 


Land Series. By Oviver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 
Pacific Shores; 
Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 


and last volume of the A//-Over-the-World 
Library. By OLiveR Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 


Guarding the Border; 


Or, the Boye of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. TOMLINSON, 


An Oregon Boyhood. 


INustrated. $1.50. 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANks. _ Illustrated 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Queer Janet. 
By Gracr Lr BARON, author of * The Rosebud 


Club.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six. 


Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN Survey. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*," Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


=== iy TARine Tae 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE.. 


‘The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman { 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND—— 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 














E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 


OmAHA, NgB. 
HOOSA 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7oxREL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and ABaay #00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3,05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30» 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Gpasowar Piet, oston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W. S. A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, . 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-oftice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
as responsible for the payment. 








This number of the Womay’s JouRNAL is 
sent toa number of persons not on its sub- 
scription list to give them opportunity to 
learn its merits and to become subscribers 
See prospectus on page 2 for club rates and 
premiums. 

-_-_—— — oo 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 
the Woman's JourNAL. Read the prospectus 
on page 2 and address Dept. A. Womay’s 
JOURNAL. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation Convention, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 14-19, 189s. 

The Woman's National Press Association, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 1s. 

International Kindergarten Union, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Feb. 18-19. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 21-26. 

National Congress Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 22. 
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n 
| as possible just how many they are to ex- 
pect, it is well for those planning to attend 
| to write directly to the hotel of their choice, 
| securing room. Be sure to state that you 
will be in attendance at the Convention and 
expect our rates. The Columbia Theatre, 
in which the meetings will be held, is at the 
corner of 12th and F Streets. 
RACHEL Fosrer Avery, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
119 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. 
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FROM BOSTON TO WASHINGTON. 





| 
| The exact fare to persons attending the 


Convention of Nat. Am. W. 8. A. from Bos- 
ton to Washington, D. C., via B. and O. 
Railroad, will be: One way, all rail, $11.50; 
one way by Sound $9.50, and a rate of one- 
third in returning, thus making the round 
trip cost: Both ways, all rail, $15.54; both 
ways by Sound, $12.67; parlor car from Bos- 
ton to New York, $1.00; parlor car from New 
York to Washington, $1.25; sleeper, Boston 
to Washington, $5.00, 

Be sure in buying ticket one way to take 
certificate entitling holder to one-third re- 
turn fare. Apply to A. J. Simmons, N. E. 
Agent B. & O. R. R.,211 Washington Street, 
Boston. 
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PROGRESSIVE REMONSTRANTS. 

We congratulate our friends, the Ke- 
monstrants, upon their progressive atti- 
tude. For twenty-seven years women 
have appeared at the State House in 
opposition to the petitioners for equal 
suffrage. Brilliant but erratic women 
like Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce and Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, experienced lobbyists like 
Mrs. Emma Lane, Mrs, Lydia Warner, 
and Miss Lillie Sohier, for many years, 
have represented the opposition. Then 
vame Lawyers Lord and Russell, em- 
ployed by a secret society which carefully 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 
— | 

The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the | 
N. A. W.S. A. will be held in the Colum- | 
bia Cheatre, Washington, Feb. 14 to 19. 

This meeting will be of special interest 
and significance as the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the first Convention ever held to demand 
equal rights for women. No reform was 
ever more imperatively needed, none ever 
had greater obstacles to overcome. The 
subjection of women was world-wide and of 
immemorial antiquity. It was rooted in the 
codes and customs of all nations. It was 
accepted by men and women alike as the 
law of nature and of God. The thought of 
equality for women,—their right to educa- 
tion, to a chance for self-support, to the con- 
trol of their own persons, children, earnings 
and property,—had scarcely dawned upon 
even the most progressive minds. 

The great movement has steadily ad- 
vanced. In this half-century a new world 
has been created for woman. In home and 
school, in Church and State, in the courts 
and in the industries and professions, a 
reformation has been effected, all the more 
to be valued because achieved through the 
slow processes of evolution rather than the 
harsh measures of revolution. 

In the political world, the last stronghold 
of prejudice, the rights of women are being 
recognized. We have to-day a President 
and a Congress elected in part by the votes 
of women. The constitutions of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho secure to women 
the full suffrage. In the two hundred and 
eighty-five incorporated cities of Kansas, 
women exercise municipal suffrage. In 
twenty-two States they possess school suf- 
frage. 

The twentieth century belongs equally to 
men and women. All citizens of the United 
States, all friends from other countries, are 
cordially invited to codperate in celebrating 
the semi-centennial of the first convention 
held for what Wendell Phillips declared to 
be “the most momentous reform that has 
yet been launched on the world.” 

EvizaBetu Capy Stanton, Lon. Pres. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 

Anna Howarp Suaw, Vice-Pres.-at-lurge. 

RacHEL Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 

ALIce STONE BLAcKWELL, Rec. Sec. 

ry: Taytor Upton, Treasurer. 

i AY i . 

CatmaniwnW avon McCuttocn, | 1itors 


Carrie CHAPMAN CATT, 
Chairman Organization Com. 


CONVENTION RATES AT HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING-HOUSES. 


Tue Recent. The Headquarters during 
the Convention will be at the Regent, corner 
of 15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Rates: $2.50 per day for one person in a 
single room, or $2.00 a day for two persons 
in a double room. 

Oxrorp Hore, corner of New York Ave. 
gnd 14th Street. Rates: $2.00 per day for 
one person in a single room, or for each of 
two persons in adouble room. Can accom- 
modate twenty-five persons. 

THE Freponia, H Street, near 14th. Rates: 
$2.00 per day or $10.00 per week for one per- 
son in a single room: $3.00 per day or $18.00 
per week for two persons in a double room. 

THE ARDMORE, 516 13th Street. Rates: 
$1.50 per day or $9.00 a week for one person 
in a single room, or for each of two persons 
in a double room. 

Hote. VENDoME, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and 3d Street, N. W. Rates: two in a room, 
$1.50 each; one in a room, $2.00, American 
Plan. European Plan, two in a room, 75 
cents each; one in a room, $1.00. 

Miss T. M. Cappew, 14th and L Streets, N. 
W. Accommodations for three people at 
$1.50 per day each: two in one room and one 
in a single room. 


Mrs. S. C. Comstock, 1464 Rhode Island 
Avenue. Lodgings for four people, two in 
a room, $1.50 per room. Cars direct to 
theatre, twenty minutes. 

Mrs. Harris, 717 12th Street. Accommo- 
dations can be had at $1.50 per day each for 
five people; four in one large room and one 
in a single room. 

As it is desirable that hotels know as soon 


| eoncealed the identity of its members. 


But during the last few years this Remon- 
strant Society publishes the names of its 
officers, and appears by its accredited 
representatives. Ladies of good social 
position, some of them active in official 
and public work, now venture forth into 
nineteenth century publicity. 

“Falsehood is harmless,” says Jetfer- 
son, **when Truth is free to combat it.’’ 
The pleas of these estimable ladies, so 
naive in their simplicity, so weak in their 
arguments, are given to-day at consider- 
able length in our columns, People read- 
ing them will ask with surprise: Is this all 
that can be said against woman suffrage ? 
After these many parlor meetings can 
these ladies, and the 5,000 whom they 
claim to represent, find no better reasons 
than that if some other woman is allowed 
to vote they will feel it their duty to vote 
also? Why, that is the strongest argu- 
ment in its favor. It disposes of the old 
objection, that the good women will not 
vote. We need just such voters, the State 
needs them, they will bring with them 
the absentee men, who now stay away 
from the polls and then deplore the evils 
of democracy. H. b. B. 
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MRS. PRUYN TO IOWA LEGISLATORS. 


An Iowa woman sends us the following, 
as a copy of a circular letter sent to mem- 
bers of the Lowa Legislature by Mrs, A. 
P. Pruyn, of Albany, N. Y.: 


Anti-Suffrage Association, / 
13 Elk St., Albany, N. Y., > 
JAN. 19, 1808. § 

My Dear Sir:—1I am told especially that 
you would be very influential at this cri- 
sis. It seems to me so extraordinary that 
there should be any need in any legisla- 
tive body, in so great a State as yours, of 
saying a word to prevent the incursions 
of the suffrage women who have this 
peculiar bee in their bonnet and seem to 
think the world revolves around their 
peculiar view of things. As a woman, I 
feel it keenly that any of my sex should 
be so deluded. By reading carefully the 
report of the committee of this Third 
Judicial District, which I enclose, you 
will see how much work has been done 
far and near to prevent any such stigma 
as woman suffrage being fastened on all 
the States and Territories named. As an 
American I would resent any further ad- 
dition to the list. And the four States 
that did have it, it never would have suc- 
ceeded if there had been two women to 
say to any one word against it, but the 
whole thing has been treated by the out- 
side world with so much contempt since 
the fad was started by the suffrage women 
years ago, that it hus scarcely seemed to 
be worth while to make an effort. I also 
enclose you a slip as to the cause of our 
organization in Albany, and the great 
good it has done so far. We appear no- 
where, unless the suffragists demand hear- 
ings, then of course we wish to be heard 
before our Judiciary Committees. But 
the great hope is that no hearings will be 
allowed from any one. You have my 
most earnest wish for your success in 
every respect. It would be a sad day to 
think that Iowa should have any such 
stigma cast upon her as to be in the line 
with the so-called suffrage States. 

Pardon my intrusion, and believe me to 
be, Very truly yours, 

A. P. Pruyy. 

This letter prompts irresistibly the 
question asked the other day by the Chi- 
cago Post, apropos of the manifesto is- 
sued by the Illinois Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women: 
“What is there about anti-suffrage that is 





inimical to the first principles of gram- 
mar?” 

The second thing that strikes the reader 
is the irritable tone of the letter. As a 
very rich society woman, unaccustomed 
to the slightest contradiction, Mrs. Pruyn 
seems to regard it as an outrage that any 
women should venture to entertain views 
upon this question different from her own. 
Such persons stand in especial need of 
the ballot as an educator, to teach them 
to deal with public questions in a judicial 
spirit, and to discuss them without vitu- 
peration. 

Mrs. Pruyn seems also to be imper- 
fectly informed as to the facts regarding 
the adoption of equal suffrage where it 
| now prevails. Those who took part in 
the Colorado campaign were certainly 
under the impression that there was some 
opposition. There were at least two 
Colorado women who wrote letters to the 
papers against suffrage before it was 
adopted—the Denver lady, who has de- 
clared it a failure since it was adopted, 
and her sister. In addition, the Eastern 
remonstrants and the vicious elements of 
Denver united their efforts in opposition; 
but without success, 

Again, if equal suffrage cannot be 
adopted in any State where two women 
say a word against it, why does Mrs. 
Pruyn, a New York woman, trouble her- 
self to write to legislators in Iowa? 
There were no less than six Iowa women 
who united in a protest to the Legislature 
against suffrage last winter. According 
to Mrs. Pruyn, this ought to be enough 
to defeat it three times over. 

Another interesting point in this letter 
is the acknowledgment that the suffrage 
movement can no longer be regarded with 
contempt. In their public documents, 
the Antis generally assure the nation at 
large that woman suffrage is dead and 
buried. In their private letters, and at 
their private meetings, their tone is very 
different. 

But perhaps the most instructive pas- 
sage in the whole letter is Mrs. Pruyn’s 
declaration that the “great hope’’ of her- 
self and her friends is “that no hearings 
will be allowed.’’ The professed object 
of the Anti associations is to educate the 
public on the suffrage question, and to 
promote an intelligent understanding of 
it. Yet everywhere their great effort is 
to smother discussion. We cannot doubt 
that they honestly believe their cause to 
be good; but they behave exactly as if 
they were conscious of its being bad; as 
if they realized that their arguments are 
too weak to bear examination, and that 
the net result of every discussion is to 
make converts to suffrage. 

We are glad of the opportunity to print 
Mrs. Pruyn’s letter, as a sample not only 
of the logic, but of the temper and spirit 
of the opposition. A. Ss. B. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

At the invitation of the Round Table, a 
meeting of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration will be held in Attleboro on Feb. 
9. Subject, “The Waste of Civilization.” 
The programme will be: Introduction, 
Mrs. Ellen 8S. Morse, chairman of com- 
mittee; ‘*The Waste of Human Life,”’ Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providence; ‘*The 
Loss of Infant Life,” Dr. Laura V. Mackie, 
of the Round Tabie; ‘*The Destruction of 
Forests,’’ Mrs. Mary Lathrop Tucker, of 
Newton; 2 o’clock, “The Destruction of 
Our Wild Birds,’’ Mrs. Orinda D. Horn- 
brooke, of Newton; ‘*The Waste of Ani- 
mal Life,’’ Clifton F. Hodge, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of physiology in Clark University, 
Worcester. All members of the clubs 
forming the State Federation may attend 
this meeting, but the yellow tickets will 
be necessary for admission. 

Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 25, a brilliant 
reception was given by the Thought and 
Work Club, of Salem, Mass., in honor of 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, the national pres- 
ident. Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods invited 
to receive with her Mrs. Henrotin; Mrs. 
Coonley Ward, president of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club; Mrs. Mary E. Chapin, 
president of the Unity Art Club, of Bos- 
ton; the Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker; 
Mrs. Grace Little Oliver, vice-president of 
the Thought and Work Club; and Mrs. 
Nellie I. Daggett, of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association. Mrs. Hen- 
rotin spoke of some phases of the eco- 
nomic work afforded by the women’s 
club; Mrs. Coonley Ward, of the work of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club in literature 
and reform, and the Rev. Florence Kollock 
Crooker, of the connection between wom- 
en’s clubs and the church. The newly 
elected mayor, Mr. David P. Waters, also 
spoke. 

The women of New Jersey are taking 
a special interest in local and municipal 
affairs, and organizing societies for the 
improvement of their respective towns. 
One of the most earnest is the Woman's 
Civic Federation of Elizabeth, of which 
Mrs. Emily E. Williamson is president. 
She expects to devote Monday of each 





week to the business of the federation, at 
its new quarters in the Dix Building. | 

At a recent gathering of over one thou- | 

sand teachers at the State University | 
Building at Lincoln, Neb., many club- | 
women were present. ‘‘What Can the 
Women's Clubs Do for the Schools ?” was 
one of the principal subjects discussed. 
Mrs. Harriet M. Heller, of Omaha, an 
enthusiastic kindergartner, presided. Mrs. 
Schell, of Beatrice, spoke on “The Physi- 
cal Plane,” urging upon the mother the 
necessity of looking after the welfare of 
her child, even to the extent of informing 
herself as to the needs and conditions of 
the school. ‘The Intellectual Plane” was 
treated by Mrs. Buckley, of Stromsburg. 
Mrs. Langworthy, of Seward, speaking on 
‘*sthetic Influences,’ said: “Art as a 
factor in the formation of character is a 
valuable adjunct.’’ Mrs, Frances M. Ford, 
secretary of the Bourd of Lady Managers 
of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, con- 
sidered ‘School Music.”’ Mrs. Stoughten- 
borough, of Plattsmouth, president of the 
State Federation said that, although the 
schools might not be ready for ethics by 
text-book and recitation, they were cer- 
tainly ready for such instruction by ex- 
ample and precept. She thought the club- 
women should use their united influence 
to secure teachers who would not neglect 
this field. She added: ‘‘The day has 
passed when clubs meet once a week to 
hear long papers on Johnson, Swift, Ad- 
dison and others. Instead, committees of 
women are appointed to visit the schools 
and take counsel with school trustees as 
to the wisdom of certain phases of school 
work, 

At the annual banquet of the Echo 
Literary Club of Bethany, Mo., Miss Lou 
Richter, a prominent physician, read a 
paper on “The Higher Education of 
Women,” which was published in full in 
the Bethany Democrat. The members of 
the Echo Club have taken up the subject 
of woman suffrage for this year. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club recently 
gave a Russian tea, Russian peasants and 
Tolstoi’s relations with them were de- 
scribed by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, who was the guest of the great 
novelist. Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
who was a delegate to last summer's Med- 
ical Convention at Moscow, gave her im- 
pressions of the realm of the Czar. 

The tea was served after the Russian 
fashion by maidens attired in picturesque 
Russian costumes. Russian colors, flags, 
and decorations were everywhere, and 
Russian music was finely rendered. The 
entertainment was for the benefit of the 
Model Workshops and Lodging House 
Association, an institution conducted 
under the auspices of the women’s clubs 
of Cook County. The association has 
provided a three-story brick house, with 
twenty-eight single beds, for the accom- 
modation of homeless women. For 15 
cents, or, if the applicant has no money, 
two hours’ housework in the morning, a 
bath, a clean nightgown, and a night’s 
lodging are supplied. About one-half 
of the applicants pay in money, the other 
half in labor. F. M. A. 
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JUNIOR SUFFRAGE WORK. 

The broad and fertile field open for 
suffrage work among young people is 
indicated in part by a private letter giv- 
ing an account of a recent meeting of the 
Sonus of Veterans. Mrs. Minna Stearns 
Fitts, who has succeeded to the business 
carried on by her father, the late Mr. 
Stearns, pension attorney, at Lynn, Mass., 
and is therefore well acquainted in Grand 
Army circles, addressed the meeting and 
told the boys not to forget that they were 
also the sons of patriotic mothers; that 
talent, ability and soldier blood are handed 
down through fathers to daughters, and 
through mothers to sons; that the best 
and noblest women in the republic are 
the political inferiors of the most igno- 
rant and vicious men, a fact that ought 
to arouse in young men a spirit of re- 
sentment against such injustice. She 
hoped that these ‘‘sons’’ would be in- 
spired with the patriotic desire to secure 
political freedom for their mothers and 
sisters, and would do battle to that end 
in conventions and Legislatures, and 
would win a final victory at the ballot- 
box. 

The letter says of this talk: ‘The boys 
liked it.”’ 

Boys everywhere like to hear of live 
reforms. They will be voters a few years 
hence. F. M. A. 
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The proposal to have the Boston School 
Board appointed by the mayor is emphati- 
cally a move in the wrong direction. 
What is needed is to get the schools out 
of politics, and the mayor is always in 
politics. The other proposal, to make 
the board in part appointive and in part 
elective, would be to do away with all 
responsibility for its corporate mistakes. 
The example of the appointed school 
board of New York for the past dozen 








years should be a deterrent to Boston. 
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AT THE SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A hearing was given on Feb. 2 to the 
petitioners for suffrage and remonstrants 
against it, by the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. As usual, the Committee 
had before it a large number of petitions 
fur suffrage, and no petitions against it. 

The railroads were blocked by the great 
storm of the preceding day, and Mrs. 


| Livermore was unable to be present. In 


her absence, Mr. H. B. Blackwell con- 
ducted the hearing in behalf of the peti- 
tioners, and Mr. Thomas Russell in behalf 
of the remonstrants. Mr. Russell ob- 
jected to giving the petitioners an oppor- 
tunity to reply to the remonstrants, but 
the chairman overruled the objection 

The speakers on the suffrage side were 
Mrs. Anna Christy Fall, Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mr. Frank B. Allen, ex- 
U. 8. Attorney, Mrs. Esther T. Boland, 
Mrs. Helen A. Shaw, Mrs, 8. 8S. Fessenden, 
Mr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education and Mrs. M. P. C. Billings. 
A letter from ex-Governor Claflin was 
read, as follows: 


I regret my inability to be present. 
Many years ago I felt it my duty to advo- 
cate the proposed change in the consti- 
tution of the State. | have seen ro reason 
to change my opinion as to the right and 
propriety of such a step. In the States 
where woman has been given the ballot, 
no harm has come from her action. If 
she has acted sometimes in opposition to 
your wishes and opinions and mine, she 
has only shown that she has accepted her 
rights and privileges with the same free- 
dom accorded to men under like condi- 
tions. 

You have my most sincere wishes for 
your success before the Committee. 

With sincere regard, [ am faithfully 
yours, 

WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 


Excellent speeches were made on the 
suffrage side, but all our readers are 
familiar with the arguments in favor of 
equal rights. They will find more interest 
and entertainment in a report of the 
speeches of the ‘‘Antis.’’ Moreover, these 
addresses will some day be read with as 
much wonder and amusement as we now 
read the arguments of thirty years ago 
against the higher education. They ought 
to be preserved, as historical curiosities. 

The first speaker on the remonstrants’ 
side was Mrs. Arthur D. Gilman. She 
said: 


Everything in my nature rebels at being 
compelled to stand here before you and 
ask you to save us from this publicity. I 
dare not look around, for fear of seeing 
some one who knows me and will reproach 
me for inconsistency. We do not object 
to suffrage on the ground that women lack 
intelligence; but with suffrage must in- 
evitably come the seeking and holding of 
office. We must be Mayors. and Senators, 
and Governors; and who will take care of 
our homes and children? Nobly have you 
shielded us, gentlemen; you have given us 
happy and secure homes. You know the 
life to which some of our sisters would 
urge us better than they do. You know 
the schemes, the tricks, the bribery. We 
ask you to save us from this. My score 
of years’ work for the students of Rad- 
cliffe College will acquit me of the charge 
of being uninterested in the progress of 
my sex. I want women to have all that 
will ennoble them. But I do not want 
them to become like a distinguished man, 
of whom the story is told that he once 
met a pretty child on Boston Common, 
and asked the nurse, ‘‘Whose child is 
this?’ She answered, “Why, sir, itis your 
own, and I live in your house and take 
care of it!’ Will it be possible, when 
women vote, for some woman to meet her 
own child on the Common and not know 
it? 

Mrs. Egbert C. Smythe, of Andover, 
was the next speaker. She said: 


I have been asked to say a few words 
about the recent movement in Andover to 
secure members for the Anti-Suffrage 
Association, and I gladly comply. | know 
something about what the women of An- 
dover want. Andover has a fair share of 
people who believe in intelligent progress. 
The largest number of women school 
voters in Andover up to 1895 was four. 
On the referendum, 23 women voted, all 
of them for suffrage. Twelve women of 
Andover appealed to the men to vote no, 
and the vote of the men was in the negative, 
about five to one. Last May three repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage 
to Women came to Andover and addressed 
a parlor meeting of about fifty women, 
setting forth the evils of suffrage, and 
urging organization against it. Within a 
month, 150 women joined.* Nearly 150 
more have joined during the last few 
weeks, and about 30 from outlying towns, 
making 305 in all. No systematic canvass 
has been made; cards were carried from 
house to house for signature. No doubt 
with a little effort we could double and 
treble the number in outlying districts. 
Our argument is brief: We don’t want 
the suffrage, and we appeal to you not to 
lay that burden upon us. 


Mrs. Rothery, of Wellesley, followed. 
She said: 


Let me speak for those who think that 
the women of America to-day stand be- 





* Those who “join” the Anti-Suffrage Association 
pay no membership fee. They merely sign a state- 
ment that they do not believe in suffrage. They 
show an amount of interest equivalent to that of 
those who sign a suffrage petition when asked: 
no more. 
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hind a bulwark of privilege which makes 
them the equals of any women in the 
world. We have nothing more to ask. 
We fear that with the ballot our influence 
will be purely political. We beg your 
protection for our present influence. It 
always has been the duty of men to pro- 
tect women. Government itself is a sort 
of home-protection. If we are taken from 
our place and built into the bulwarks of 
government, what will become of our 
homes? Fancy a nation of homeless men! 
How much would they care about politi- 
cal progress? We don’t wish to be taken 
from our place. No constitutional amend- 
ment can relieve us from the duties 
which are particularly our own. Surely 


we give the State more th1n an equivalent. 


for every protection it could give us. We 
beg the State to continue to protect us 
from public affairs. I consider it a calam- 
ity when women ha*e to go forth to earn 
their bread. Women are so easily spoiled, 
so easily marred! You all know that. 
Woman has so little to gain and so much 
to lose by suffrage that | cannot imagine 
how any one can favor it. 

Mrs. Lincoln R. Stone, of Newton, was 
the next speaker. She and Mrs. A. J. 
George, of Brookline, spoke with much 
more ease and fluency than the others. 
‘These two ladies, with the best intentions, 
but with obvious inconsistency, are in the 
habit of travelling about the State making 
public speeches to prove that a woman’s 
place is at home. Mrs. Lincoln R. Stone 
said: 

I suppose I ought to be a suffragist, 
having the honor (if it can be considered 
an honor) of being descended from the 
first female voter in Massachusetts. In 
1715, my own great-grandmother voted 
in the election of a minister for Beverly. 
She sat in the aisle of the church with her 
knitting. There was much excitement 
over the question. The vote of the men 
being a tie, it was agreed that my great- 
grandmother Woodbury might vote. She 
cast her vote, and elected the Rev. John 
Chipman, who served the church accept- 
ably for fifty years. This illustrates that 
there must be some power inherent in the 
ballot. My great- grandmother was a 
woman of wealth and position. If she 
had been a poor woman, the idea of let- 
ting her vote would not even have been 
considered. She had the material power 
by which her vote could be defended if 
necessary. A man defends his opinion 
with the ballot just as in old times he 
defended it with sword or lance, The 
only right any one has to the ballot is the 
power to enforce his decision if necessary, 
if apy emergency were to arise, any fem- 
inine element in the voting constituency 
would be shattered like a house of cards, 

Again, statesmen turn all their energies 
to devising a system of compromises 
whereby things may be brought to pass. 
This is necessary; but women would not 
compromise; they would go too straight 
to the ideal. It is especially woman’s part 
to hold up the ideal. Some men hold up 
the ideal, but they are generally men who 
do not take an active part in politics. If 
men fail to find in women a sufficient 
inspiration to do right, the women alone 
are to blame. 

A woman has not the judicial or logical 
mind which enables her to grasp a subject 
in all its bearings. This could be culti- 
vated; but is it worth while ? Everything 
which tends to make men and women 
more alike is a return towards barbarism. 
In the savage state, men and women are 
almost alike, and do aimost the same 
things. I have a friend who regards 
woman suffrage as a retrograde move- 
ment, but thinks it may come, because he 
does not believe in the progress of the 
world. I do not agree with him. The 
great currents are not setting in that di- 
rection. In the home, in society, and in 
charity, men and women work side by 
side harmoniously, contributing their 
different qualities, and never thinking of 
taking each other’s place. 

Men have been generous to women; 
they have given us by legislation superior 
privileges to their own in the matter of 
property. I am a little afraid of your 
generosity, gentlemen. I beg you not to 
impose on us the burden of the ballot. 

MRS, GEORGE'S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. A. J. George, of Brookline, said: 

The women of Massachusetts do not 
want the suffrage. It is not because they 
are shirking their duty, but because they 
hold to the old traditions, and recognize 
the family as the unit of the State. I 
have learned to-day for the first time that 
a woman must be either a butterfly on 
the sod or a toad under the harrow. The 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women num- 
bers over 5,200 women, representing 146 
different towns. It has increased 1,600 
since May 1. It is scarcely fair to cite 
the example of woman suffrage at the 
West, because the conditions there are 
too different. We are charged with using 
the brute force argument; but the laws 
enacted by a majority can only be en- 
forced by the same. It is said that wom- 
en bear soldiers, and that this should be 
an offset for military service. But in ad- 
dition jury duty and police duty are ren- 
dered by men, and every man must sup- 
port his family. Women are too personal; 
they are apt to favor suffrage because of 
some individual instance of injustice that 
they have known. But the history of 
legislation in Massachusetts for twenty 
years shows that when the great body of 
women ask, men are ready to grant. Men 
and women are not different classes. As 
Tennyson says: 

The woman’s cause is man’s, they rise or 

sink 

Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or 

free. 

The Anti-Suffrage Association is not 
limited to a group of wealthy and com- 
fortable women, as has been said. It in- 
cludes hundreds of wage-earners. The 





average woman has the care of a family, | 
and often has no servant. The average | 
woman is burn to the profession of a wife 
and mother. She has a representative in 
her husband’s, son’s and father’s vote. 
It has been said that it is inconsistent to 
deny suffrage to a woman of property and 
grant it to the man who empties her ash- 
barrel. This argument is aimed against 
the true principle of democracy. Men 
were given votes, not because of their 
property, but as representives of the 
home. Itisa pity if women must go to 
men and say, ‘We have trained you, but 
we must come to you for the ballot because 
you cannot be trusted to do us justice.” 
Women are too emotional to be allowed 
to vote. We have already great oppor- 
tunities. All the professions and most of 
the colleges are open to us. Suffrage has 
always been regarded as a granted and 
not a natural right. The entrance of 
women into industry has perhaps led to 
the suffrage movement. But all doors are 
now open to women. Why do you run 
after a car when you have caught it? 
Woman suffrage would bring into play 
forces which should be kept in the quiet 
of the home. We need more culture. Our 
strength is to be gained in quietness and 
confidence, never in political life. To 
have every woman enter political life is 
against civilization. 

Mr. Thomas Russell made the last 
speech on the remonstrant side, basing 
his argument on the mock referendum, in 
regard to which he fell into some serious 
errors of fact. Miss Blackwell then had 
twenty minutes to close the case for the 
petitioners. The chairman of the com- 
mittee and Mr. Chas. R. Saunders asked a 
number of questions, and altogether it 
was a lively and enjoyable hearing. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS, SUSAN E, WATTLES. 

Not many times in a century is there a 
record of a more remarkable life than that 
of Susan E, Wattles, who died at the resi- 
dence of her daughter, Mrs. O. E. Morse, 
in Mound City, Kansas, on Sunday morn- 
ing, Jan, 9. 

Born in Massachusetts, and reared in 
the strict New England faith of the Con- 
gregational Church, its Bible principles 
formed the solid basis of a character of 
unchanging rectitude and strength. ‘Do 
unto others as ye would they should do 
unto you”’ was a personal command to 
her, as to all others, who in her early life 
were exercised over the evils of slavery 
and the wrongs of the slave. 

A teacher in those troublous times 
who dared teach a colored person was 
ostracized and often suffered bodily ill. 
This sweet spirit, the descendant of the 
Puritans, and of ancestors who fought in 
the War of the Revolution, was not 
abashed by such difficulties, but was sus- 
tained by the courage of her convictions. 
‘*Remember those in bonds as bound with 
them’? was a personal command to her, 
as well as to other hated and despised 
abolitionists of the time. She went in 
1833 to Cincinnati to teach in the first 
school for the colored race organized in 
the United States. Here she met Augus- 
tus Wattles, a young New Englander, also 
of Puritan and Revolutionary ancestry, 
an active Abolitionist, and at the time 
agent of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. They were young, and of like 
faith and principles, and were married 
June 25, 1835 

At that time the Society was endeavor- 
ing to found a school and colony for 
colored people in the then wilds of West- 
ern Ohio. Land was secured in the pri- 
meval forest, where they hoped to settle 
the negroes freed from bondage, and 
make them self-supporting. To this life 
went Mr. and Mrs. Wattles, as agents for 
carrying out the plans of the Society, 
thirty miles from a post-office, and only 
‘‘bridle-paths” for travel, with blazed 
trees for guides through the wild new 
country. Here they spent twelve years, 
until their little family must be provided 
with better educational advantages. A 
few years later Kansas became the arena 
for a conflict of the feudal ages of serf- 
dom with advancing civilization. When 
the struggle to decide whether her vast 
prairies should be slave territory or free 
soil was beginning, they came te help 
make it a free State. 

In her home the leaders of Freedom’s 
forces felt secure to meet and plan the 
work of defence, never doubting her abil- 
ity to meet any emergency, or her courage 
in whatever dangers might arise. The 
council meetings around her hearth in- 
cluded governors and generals, and John 
Brown and Montgomery, when hunted 
and harassed, found rest and refuge be- 
neath her roof. To the many young men 
who came to aid in the work, she seemed 
the embodiment of courage and tender 
sympathy, of mother-love and Spartan 
firmness. Never for a moment doubting 
the triumph of liberty, she was their ex- 
ample and inspiration. In her family 
there was no tremor of fright or worry, 
because her calm faith and courage dom- 
inated all. 

John Brown was often the recipient of 
their hospitality, with the slaves he was 





helping towards freedom. We can not 


speak of the beautiful life just ended here | 
without remembering her earnest, heart- 
felt sympathy with women, for through | 
their progress to freedom of thought and | 
action she saw the progress of the race. | 
Naturally modest and retiring, she yet 
hailed with rejoicing the bright women 
speakers and writers of the age. But no- 
where were her many virtues brighter 
than in her home life, and rare indeed 
was the privilege of close friendship with | 
her pure, upright soul. 

Widowed for many years, she found | 
companionship in books, and recreation 
in the doing of countless homely deeds of 
love. She lived in the abiding faith that 
the Father doeth all things well, that 
every new day was His day, and she had 
not the slightest cause for murmuring or 
discontent. She has taught us how to 
grow old gracefully by unfailing example. 

“She was 87 years young,’ was said of 
her on the anniversary of her birth last 
October. To the friends who came to 
greet her she said in parting: ‘Dear 
friends, may your lives be as long and as 
happy as mine has been.”’ She lived in 
the sunshine of the new commandment, 
‘‘Love one another.”’ She desired to help 
all in need, and to do for others all the 
good in her power. She gathered the 
little colored girls about her to teach 
them the use of the needle, and the care 
of their own clothing, content if it should 
add a mite to their usefulness and com- 
fort. 

She has gone to her rest and reward. 
She has left in the world and in this com- 
munity the influence of a friendly spirit, 
which shall go on increasing the sum of 
human happiness. She has taught the 
gospel of peace and contentment with 
the simple, every-day blessings of life. 
She has lived the message of the angel of 
the Messiah, ‘‘Peace on earth, good-will 
towards men,” and just over the border 
awaits in the better land the coming of 
her loved ones to the higher life which 
she has entered. 

Mound City. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Fes. 2, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is so difficult to ascertain exactly 
what are the legal rights of women as 
heirs, that I have been asked to give a 
statement of the present status of the laws 
of inheritance in relation to the property 
of husband and wife in this State. 

REAL ESTATE, 

When a woman dies intestate, if there 
has been a living child, whether there are 
surviving children or not, the husband has 
the use as long as he lives of all the real 
estate which she possessed at the time of 
her death. This is the right of “tenant 
by curtesy.”” When a man dies, whether 
he leaves a will or not, and whether there 
are children or not, the wife has the use 
of one-third of the real estate as long as 
she lives. This is her ‘‘dower right.’’ It 
applies to all the real estate of which her 
husband may be seized at any time during 
the marriage, and can only be set aside by 
her consent given in writing. (Real estate 
consists of houses and lands; all other 
possessions are personal property.) 


PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


When a woman dies intestate and child- 
less, ali her personal property goes to her 
husband. If there are children, the hus- 
band has one-third of the property, the 
children the other two-thirds. When a 
man dies intestate and childless, the wife 
has all of the personal property, if it does 
not exceed $4,000; if there is more than 
that amount in value, the wife receives 
$2,000, and one-half of the remainder; the 
next of kin takes the other half. If there 
are children, the wife has one-third, and 
the children two-thirds. 

A woman can make a will cutting off 
her husband absolutely from all share in 
her property, whether real or personal. 
A mancannot by will set aside the widow’s 
right of dower. A woman’s will is invali- 
dated by marriage; a man’s is not. 

This transcript will show that there is 
much injustice in the statutes governing 
testamentary disposition of property, as 
between husband and wife. The right of 
tenant by curtesy which gives a man the 
use of all the real estate of which his wife 
dies possessed, if she leaves no will, some- 
times results in injustice, as when a couple 
marry in their youth, and the wife dies 
soon, leaving considerable property and 
perhaps one child; the widower soon mar- 
ries, and a large family by the second wife 
has the use and benefit of the first wife’s 
houses and lands, so long as he lives, which 
may be to an advanced age. On the other 
hand, it is hardly fair that the wife should 
be able by will to cut her husband off 
from any benefit from her estate. It is to 
be hoped that at some future time the 
laws of inheritance may be made equal 
for men and women. 

A piece of news has come from Albany 
which is most gratifying as showing the 





growing recognition of women. There is 
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a new superintendent of the State depart- AMUSEMENTS. 
ment of public works, Mr. George W. 
Aldridge, and he has lately taken charge| CASTLE 
of the work of completing the Capitol. SQUARE | heatre. 
The grand staircase is to be adorned with 
heads carved in stone on the capitals of the | 42! Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


columns. On investigating these effigies, 
Mr. Aldridge discovered that there was 
not a woman’s head amongthem. He has 
given orders that four women shall be 
honored by having their likenesses placed 
there: Molly Pitcher as one of the heroines 
of the Revolution, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
as representing the work of women in 
freeing the slaves, Clara Barton as typify- 
ing woman’s philanthropic labors, and 
Susan B. Anthony as the advocate of the 
enfranchisement of women. This is cer- 
tainly a gratifying recognition of the un- 
represented citizens of the State. 
Arrangements are complete for the open 
meeting of the Civic and Political Equality 
Union, which is to take place on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 9, at 3 P. M., in the Tuxedo, 
corner 59th Street and Madison Avenue. 
Among the speakers wi'l be Mrs. Cornelia 
K. Hood, Rev. Phawbe Hanaford, Mrs, 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff, Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser, Mrs. Burdette Smith, and other 
presidents of the affiliated societies. All 
who are interested in this movement to 
secure coéperation among the women’s 
clubs of the new city for the benefit of 
women citizens, are invited to be present. 
LILLiz DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease has been 
appointed agent of the New York Life 
Insurance Company at Wichita, Kan. 





Mrs. Anita McKee, of Jackson, Miss., 
is trying to secure an appointment as 
Collector of Internal Revenue at New 
Orleans. 

Miss Marion Foss, of 259 Beacon Street, 
Boston, is a young elocutionist of great 
promise, both as a teacher and reader. 
She gives instruction in elocution, physi- 
cal culture and medical gymnastics to 
classes and organizations. 


-_<-- 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the WomaAn’s_JouR- 
NAL each containing a good shor? story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address WoMAN’s JOURNAL 3, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ELEGANT AND DESIRABLE FURS. 


The late blizzard-like winter weather, 
and the promise of more to come, is a 
reminder to hundreds of ladies to supply 
themselves with the necessary protection 
by securing a supply of furs, and espe- 
cially when a rare opportunity to do so 
presents itself. This is done by Mr. J. B. 
Batchelder, 564 Washington Street (Jef- 
ferson Building, Room 6), whose stock 
embraces a variety of home and foreign 
furs which cannot fail to gratify all tastes. 
For those who wish to have furs made 
over,also, Mr. Batchelder offers advantages 
in experience and good taste which render 
his advice in such matters most valuable. 
He was head man at the once noted store 
of D. P. Illsley & Co., and later has occu- 
pied a responsible position with Shepard, 
Norwell & Co. His patrons are among 
the best people in the city, but that does 
not prevent his carrying a stock extensive 
enough to supply all demands for goods 
at $10 and upwards. His chambers are 
spacious, well lighted and handsome—an 
important consideration in inspecting the 
character and quality of furs, so deceptive 
are they in a dim and imperfect light. 

As the announcement now made by Mr. 
Batchelder is to close out his stock for 
this season, some rare and desirable bar- 
gains may rightly be anticipated. 

Ladiee will not be disappointed, and it 
is with pleasure that attention is directed 
to his place of business, where he has 
won a great success. 

This is due to his unvarying politeness 
and attention to ladies and the strictness 
with which he adheres to the principle to 
always give satisfaction. Therefore, once 
a customer, again a customer, is the rule 
with those who deal with him. 

Hence the special success which has 
attended the establishment of his busi- 
ness, in which there is so much competi- 
tion. 
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EXILES. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


Exiled from home! The far sea rolls 
Between them and the country of their 
birth: 
The childhood-turning impulse of their souls 
Pulls half across the earth. 


Exiled from home! From all familiar things, 
The low-browed roof. the grass-surrounded 
door, 
Avcustomed labors that gave daylight wings, 
Loved steps on the worn floor. 


Exiled from home! Young girls sent forth 
alone 
When most their hearts need close com- 
panioning: 
No love and hardly friendships may they 
own, 
No voice of welcoming. 


Blinded with homesick tears the exile stands : 
To toil for alien household gods she comes: 
A servant and a stranger in our lands,— 
Homeless within our homes. 
Neu Ena and Magetzine 


-_—-- 


WINTER. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Down swept the chill wind from the moun- 

tain peak. 
From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On open wold and hilltop bleak, 
It had gathered all the cold, 

And it hurled it like sleet on the wanderer’s 
cheek ; 

It carried a shiver everywhere, 

From the unleafed boughs and pastures 
bare ; 

The little brook heard it, and built a roof 

‘Neath which he could house him, winter- 
proof; 

All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his 
beams ; 

Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars: 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight: 

Sometimes his tinkling waters slipped 

Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 

Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear, 

For the gladness of heaven to shine through, 
and here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush tops, 

And hung them thickly with diamond drops 

That vrystalled the beams of moon and sun, 

And made a star of every one. 


—- =e — 


THE LOVE LIGHTS OF HOME. 





BY FRANK L. STANTON. 


The bird to the nest and the bee to the comb, 
When the night from the heavens falls 
dreary, 
And Love to the light in the windows of 
home— 
The light of the love of my dearie. 
And Love to the light, like a swallow in 
tight, 
When the storm blows the stars from the 
blue of the night; 
And a kiss from the red rose, a smile from 
the white, 
In the gardens that bloom for my dearie! 


The ships to the harbor from over the foam, 
When the way has been stormy and weary, 
And Love to the light in the windows of 
home— 
The light of the love of my dearie. 
And Love to the light, like the bloom from 
the blight, 
When the spring suns weave wonders of red 
and of white, 
And the darkness of winter is kissed to the 
bright 
In the gardens that bloom for my dearie. 


The bird to the nest and the bee tothe comb, 
And never a night shall fall dreary 
While the lights in the beautiful windows 
of home 
Are lit by the love of my dearie! 
And Love to the light, like a bird from the 
night, 
Where angels in lilies Love’s litanies write, 
Anda kiss from the crimson, a smile from 
the white, 
In the gardens that bloom for my dearie! 
—Harper's Bazar. 


-_-=- 


JONES’S LESSON. 








BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


“It's a snappin’ cold mornin’! and 
Farmer Hinckley stamped the snow from 
his feet and hurried to the tire to warm 
his chilled hands. 

It was early, but the fire on the hearth 
was blazing briskly, and a kettle of 
clothes swinging from the crane sent up 
clouds of steam. 

The washerwoman looked up and nod- 
ded, as she said: ‘Yes, I found it pretty 
frosty.” 

**You're out airly,”’ said the man, as he 
drew a chair to the fire, and sitting astride 
it, proceeded to toast his back. 

“Yes, ve got two more washin’s ter do 
ter-day,”’ was the reply. “A woman with 
three young ‘uns ter keer fer hain’t time 
ter let the grass grow under her feet.”’ 

“That's so,’’ said the man, thoughtfully. 
‘*What's that I heerd tell about you an’ 
Jones?” he said at length. 

The woman gave a laugh, as she said: 
“Lud! ye ain’t hearn o' that, hev ye?” 

‘Yes, they was pesterin’ Jones about it 


ter the store yestidy. What's it about. | go along in a shiftless way and then worry 


anyway?” 

‘Wal, seein’s you've hearn part, | may 
as well tell ye the hull story. 

“Ye see, Jones hes ben promisin’ fer 
six weeks to come an hoop my wash-tub, 
| but I couldn't git him started. 

**He'd set fust one time, 'n’ another, but 
wouldn't come near, an’ I got out o° pa- 
tience; an’ saysI: ‘Jones, ef you're goin’ 
ter do that job, I want ter know it; I ain't 
goin’ ter wait all winter fer my tub. I'll 
send it over ter Jimson’s at the North 
Eend fust.’ 

“Says he: ‘You may depend on me this 
time, Mis’ Latham. I meant ter come 
afore, but my wife's brother's been here, 
from “below,” and I’ve hed to visit with 
him; but he’s gone back, an’ there's 
nothin’ under the canopy ter hender me 
now. I'll be there by seven o'clock ter- 
morrer mornin’ ef I'm alive.’ 

“I'd oughter known better, but I railly 
thought he'd keep his word.” 

An’ didn't he come?” queried the man. 

“Come? I guess not! I got everything 
ready; but seven, eight an’ nine o'clock 
came, an’ he hadn’t showed his face. By 
that time I was riled; an’ says I: ‘I'll 
jarn him a lesson he won't forgit in a 

| hurry.’ 

“So, over ter the church I went an’ 
| begun ter toll the bell. The folks came 
| flockin’ round at the fust stroke, an’ kep’ 
| callin’ out, ‘Who's dead?’ I didn’t speak, 
| but kep’ pullin’ the rope. The fact is, 

‘twas too hard work to pull an’ talk. 
They kep’ countin’ till I got ter twenty- 
seven, an’ then Joe Bryant says: ‘Gosh! 
What're we thinkin’ on, lettin’ a woman 
pull that bell?’ He grabbed holt on it, 
an’ says he, ‘How many more, Mis’ 
Latham?’ 

“Says I: ‘Twenty-two; I b'lieve Jones 
was forty-nine last week.’ 

‘Joe cried out loud enough for every- 
buddy ter hear: ‘Good land! Yer don’t 
mean ter say Jones is dead? 

***¥es,” says I. ‘He passed away last 
night or this mornin’, I don’t jest know 
which.’ 

***You don’t say so?’ says he. ‘I hain’t 
heerd a word on’t.’ 

* ‘Nor I; nor I!’ says everybuddy. 

***T guess "twas pretty sudden,’ says I, 
‘but I thought I'd show proper respect 
fer him an’ toll the bell.’ 

***To be sure,’ says Abe Williams. 
‘Jones was a kind neighbor, allus ready 
ter do a good turn for any one. We sh'll 
all miss him, though he was dretful shif’- 
less.’ Here, Mis’ Latham, I'll help Joe 
finish tollin’ that bell.’ 

“I stepped back, kinder laffin’ ter my- 
self, an’ they kep’ on till they'd struck 
forty-nine. Just then, who should come 
along, puffin’ an’ blowin’, but Jones his- 
self. I wish you could ha’ seen them 
critters! They looked fust at Jones an’ 
then at me. 

* “Who's dead?’ 
breath. 

* ‘Why, you are,’ says Joe. 

“*I guess not,’ says Jones. ‘I 
heerd on’t.’ 

“Then I stepped forrard. ‘Lud sakes!’ 
says I; ‘ef this don’t beat all. You don’t 
mean ter say you’re alive?’ An’ I grabbed 
his hand an’ begun ter shake it. 

***Alive?’ says he, touchily. 

I be! Who said I was dead?” 

‘* ‘Nobuddy,’ says 1, ‘but don’t you 
remember, ye said yestidy that you’d be 
at my house this mornin’ at seven o’clock 
if you wasalive? You didn’t come, an’ here 
*tis most ten; so I s’posed you was dead.’ 

“The folks jest roared! There wa’n’t 
one of *em but Jones had disappinted, 
fust or last, an’ they were glad ter see him 
git his come-uppance. 

“I'd said my say, so 1 went off home, 
but I ¢’d hear ’em hollerin’ all the way. 
Bimeby, Jones came sneakin’ round, say- 
in’, sheepish-like, ‘I've come ter hoop 
that tub.’ 

***Come right in, says I; ‘I’ve been 
waitin’ sence seven o’clock.’ 

‘*He was pretty still while doin’ it, an’ 
when he was through he says, ‘You hadn’t 
ought ter used me so hard, Mis’ Latham. 
I sha’n’t never hear the last on’t!’ 

“** Serves you right,’ says I. ‘What'd 
you tell me you’d come fer, ef ye didn’t 
mean to? I hope it'll make you think 
twice afore ye make any more promises 
ye can't keep.’ 

“*T guess it will,’ says he, an’ off he 
went.” 

The man laughed. ‘Jones is gettin’ it 
from everybuddy,”’ he said. 

“I'm glad on’t,’’ said the woman. “I 
hope it'll make it easier for Mis’ Jones 
an’ the young ‘uns. If there’s anything 
on airth I hate ter see, it’s a shif’less 
man!*’— Boston Post. 
=_oe —_— 


A TALE WITH UNCLE SAM. 


“I'd like to meet Uncle Sam on the 
street some day,’’ said Aunt Polly. “I 
should certainly button-hole him and ask 
him a few questions. Perhaps I could get 
it into his cranium that it is easier and 
cheaper to do a thing right, than it is to 


says he, all out of 


ain't 


‘Of course 








over consequences. 

“Poor old Uncle Sam is lamenting the 

| degeneracy of his sons; worrying and 
wondering what is to become of this fair 
| land that he worked so hard for in his 
| youth. Everywhere he has his agents at 
| work deploring the lack of patriotism In 
| the present generation. The newspapers, 
| magazines, and societies innumerable are 
| agitating the question; and the last thing 
| I've heard was that woman from the 
Woman’s Relief Corps talking before the 
Teachers’ Institute, trying to convince the 
teachers of the country that they are 
responsible for this lack of patriotism, 
urging them to greater efforts in that 
direction. Then a Professor Somebody, 
or-other read a long, tiresome paper on 
‘Patriotism and the Duty of Citizenship’ 
—until I thought I should fly, over the 
absurdity of the whole thing. 

“Patriotism, yes, we do need it. If you 
have not noticed the lack of it, keep your 
eye on New York City for the next four 
years and see if Uncle Sam hasn’t some- 
thing to worry about. Yes, I call it an 
absurdity for Uncle Sam to send his 
envoys to a convention of women, for that 
is practically what a Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is. 

“Truly, the old gentleman is in his 
dotage! Didn’t he take extraordinarily 
good care to get along without woman 
when he made his Constitution? And he 
has proudly run his government without 
her assistance or interference, until now, 
when his sons have become unruly, he 
appeals to her to do something. To be 
sure, Uncle Sam has always liked his 
women folk duly. He respects them in 
their proper sphere, and is ready to de- 
fend them tothe bitter end. He always 
was a gallant; even in his youth, when he 
set up his household gods, he chose for 
the chief among them the Goddess of 
Liberty, and set her up on high, where all 
the world might see her form, gracefully 
draped in the stars and stripes, while 
virtually her hands are chained. 

**Touch her if you dare!’ cried Uncle 
Sam, waving his right hand aloft with 
chivalrous pride, while with his left he 
opened wide the door for his neighbors to 
come in. The old man’s hospitality has 
been abused. The ill-mannered horde is 
contaminating his own sons, and now he 
sees that the only way to avert a great 
calamity is to instil into the rising genera- 
tion the zeal of their forefathers. How 
shall it be done? By beginning at the 
root. Unchain your Goddess of Liberty, 
Uncle Sam; let her raise her head and her 
hands upward, holding the stars and 
stripes on high, that she may inspire your 
sons, and your daughters too, to a genuine 
patriotism. 

“Who alone can develop in the child 
during its formative state the instincts 
that mold its character? 

“The mother. 

‘‘How can she give what she does not 
feel? 

“Who is the child’s teacher during the 
impressionable years of his life? 

‘Almost exclusively a woman. 

‘*How can she teach what she does not 
know? 

“Who influence the youth most during 
the period of adolescence? 

‘His little sweethearts. 

“Who leads him upward or downward 
in his maturer years, but the woman he 
loves? 

‘*How, in any of these capacities, can a 
woman give what she is debarred from 
living? 

“Stop this farce, Uncle Sam. Enfran- 
chise your Goddess of Liberty!” 

ABBIE F, PHILLIPS. 


-_ 








WHAT MOTHERS ARE FOR. 

There were five children playing on the 
veranda, which had been in turn a store, 
a schoolroom, a steamboat, a train of cars, 
a cave where bears lived, and a church. 
Inside the house, hidden from sight of the 
children by the sash curtains that flapped 
lazily against the window screen, was a 
woman who heard what the children said, 
and because it let in new light on some of 
her own problems, she reports it for the 
benefit of other mothers. 

‘““My mamma’s gone down-town and I’m 
glad—I’m glad!”’ chanted the little gypsy 
in the dainty pink gingham gown, dancing 
a dizzy jig upon the veranda railing. 

‘“‘Why-ee, Kitty Preston! Aren’t you 
ashamed?”’’ The hidden reporter smiled 
at the shocked protest of her daughter’s 
voice. “Glad ‘cause your mamma’s gone 
away!” 

***Cause she’s going to buy me a nor- 
gandy dress, and Manda she didn’t care 
if I stayed over to your house to lunch, 
and I’m going to stay,’’ went onthe gypsy, 
serenely; then added, ‘‘Why, yes, Lois 
Baxter, I’m ’most always glad when my 
mamma goes away. Manda lets me do 
anything I want to, if I won't get in her 
way, and mamma always brings me some- 
thing nice when she comes back.” 





“Well, I'm always lonesome when my 


| mamma goes away,” said tender-hearted 





Lois. 

“I wonder,”’ said the small lad with the 
big head, crossing his legs and reflectively 
clasping his knees with his hands, “I 
wonder what mothers are for, anyway.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Evidently 
the question had never been seriously 
considered before. 

“I know,” volunteered the gypsy at 
last. ‘“‘They’re to buy your clothes, and 
fix them up nice, and see that you start 
for school in time, and be sure you prac- 
tise your music lesson, and spank you 
when you're naughty.” 

“TI don’t think that’s it,’ objected Lois. 
‘“*Mothers are to love you, and kiss you, 
and be sorry for you when you feel bad, 
and hear you say your prayers at night.” 

“*A father will do just as well for that,” 
observed the boy who had raised the ques- 
tion. He had been motherless since he 
could remember, and the reporter’s heart 
warmed towards the quiet man who lived 
across the way for what he was to his 
child. 

‘*Mothers are to see that you don’t get 
your feet wet and take cold,”’ said a deli- 
cate little lass, wrapping an extra blanket 
around her doll with the caution, “Now, 
Bell Marie, you'll come in before the dew 
falls, won’t you, darling? You had such 
a bad, bad cough last night!’’ 

Then up spoke the veriest mischief of 
them all, a laughing-eyed, curly-headed 
rogue who every day of his life furnished 
the neighborhood with a new prank to 
laugh about or shake its head about, 
while all her friends wondered what little 
Mrs. Eddy could do with such a harum- 
scarum boy. 

‘*Mothers are to help you to be good,” 
said he. ‘Come on, Kitty, let’s play cir- 
cus. You stand up on the rocking-horse 
and ride, and I'll fix a flying trapeze out 
of the swing. Look out for your head, 
Lois.” 

The reporter dropped her sewing and 
hurried out to prevent impending calami- 
ties. But she did not forget that the 
‘sharum-scarum boy,’”’ who was supposed 
never to have a sober thought, held the 
highest ideal of motherhood, and she 
thought of gentle, soft-voiced Mrs. Eddy 
with new respect; for nobler than the 
most solicitous care for a child’s mental 
and physical welfare, and nobler than the 
tenderness which lavishes itself in kisses 
and caresses and fond sympathy for child- 
ish grievances, is the love of which a 
child will say, ‘‘Mothers are to help you 
to be good.’’—Ida Reed Smith, in The 
Advance. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUE REPORTS. 


The local Suffrage Leagues of Massa- 
chusetts sent very interesting reports of 
their year’s work to the annual meeting 
of the State Association last week. The 
following is a summary: 


ALLstTon.—Forty women from Faneuil, 
Brighton, Allston and Brookline met June 
1 at the house of Mrs. S. F. Hapgood, of 
Allston, listened to an address by Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, and organized the Brigh- 
ton and Allston E. 8S. A. This action was 
prompted by the Brookline E. 8S, A., and 
Mrs. Schlesinger, Mrs. Page and Mrs. Grant, 
of Brookline, were present. The Associa- 
tion has worked vigorously to increase 
the school vote, and also to secure full 
suffrage. It expresses indebtedness for 
the kind services of Mrs. Mary Clarke 
Smith and Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden. 


BeELMoNnT.—The League has held five 
business meetings, and a public meeting 
at which Mr. Josiah S. Kendall spoke on 
“The Duties of a Selectman in Belmont.” 
It has given the town four lectures by 
Miss E. U. Yates; held a whist party in 
the town hall; placed the WomMAN’s Jour. 
NAL in the Public Library; and contrib- 
uted $91.81 worth of articles to the Suf- 
frage Bazar. It sent a suffrage petition 
to the Legislature, which was presented 
by Mr. Frederick E. Crawford, of Water- 
town, the representative of the Belmont 
district; and he spoke and voted for suf- 
frage. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Interesting papers have 
been read at the meetings of the League, 
and an address was given by Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell. The League sent postal cards 
to the 500 women voters of Cambridge, 
telling them just when and where to vote, 
giving the names of the candidates, and, 
wherever there was a contest, mentioning 
the fact and advising them to investigate 
for themselves and vote for the better 
man. The League contributes $4 to the 
National American W. S. A., and $5 to 
the Massachusetts W.S. A. At the Suf- 
frage Bazar it had the confectionery table, 
which netted $65.85. It subscribed for 
the Woman’s JourNnAL for the Social 
Union and the W. C. T. U. 


CHARLESTOWN has decided to form a 
class in civil government, and is casting 
about for ways and means to increase the 
interest, being convinced that there is 
suffrage sentiment enough in Charlestown 
to ensure a strong League if it can only 
be crystallized. In a day and a half, 91 
names were secured to the suffrage peti- 
tion. 


Ciry Pornt is extremely flourishing. 
Since last year there has been such a 
growth in membership and attendance 
that the League is now obliged to hirea 
hall for its monthly meetings. There is 





always an address by some well-known 
speaker upon a subject of general interest. 
Among the topics of the last few months 
have been “‘Good Citizenship, and How 
Women May Promote It;’’ “Prison Re- 
form;’’ “‘Woman, Her Rights and Her 
Wrongs;”’ ‘Use of Poster and Cartoon in 
Reforms;”’ ‘‘The Justice and Expediency 
of Woman Suffrage;’’ “The Pro 
Amendment to Our City Charter;”’ “The 
Need of Women in Political Life,” etc. 
When the address of the evening does not 
bear directly on equal rights, some mem- 
ber gives a ten-minute prelude on suf- 
frage; and at all meetings the ‘“‘News 
Item Committee’ reports the suffrage 
news of the month. Every means is 
taken to keep the members posted up to 
date upon whatever relates to suffrage 
work, After the address comes a brief 
discussion, followed by vocal and instru- 
mental music. The hostesses then take 
charge of the rest of the evening. Six 
hostesses are appointed for each meeting. 
They provide light refreshments in an 
adjoining room, superintend the setting 
and decorating of the table, and invite a 
corps of young assistants. Thus each 
month an entirely different set of young 
people come as assistants and are brought 
under suffrage influences. The change 
to larger quarters has made it possible to 
invite guests. The membership is 107, 
the average attendance 150. At every 
meeting half of those present are under 
thirty-five years of age, and fully one- 
third are men. The membership includes 
many persons of influence, and officers 
of other organizations. All meetings are 
reported in a local paper. The League 
has just started a series of afternoon 
meetings for ladies, where matters per- 
taining to the home—social purity, tem- 
perance, education and training of chil- 
dren, etc.—will be discussed. Members 
of other women’s organizations are in- 
vited. The League had two tables at the 
Bazar, one supplied by the older mem- 
bers, the other by the young people. The 
receipts from the two were $115.60. The 
League circulates petitions, and carries 
on all the other regular lines of suffrage 
work. It is a centre of power in the 
community. 

DORCHESTER has held three meetings 
during the year. It contributed $25 to 
the Bazar, and 310 to the National Organ- 
ization Fund. 

GreAt BARRINGTON has held seven 
meetings, with a fair attendance. In June 
the League and the local W. C. T. U. held 
a union meeting in the Congregational 
chapel, and listened to an address by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney. This was the red- 
letter day of the year. Besides paying 
running expenses and auxiliary dues, the 
League contributed 35 to the Bazar. One 
member gives the WomAN’s JOURNAL to 
the Public Library. Another furnishes 
half a column of suffrage matter weekly 
to the local paper. 


Hype Pakk has held ten regular meet- 
ings. Miss Sara Cone Bryant’s lecture on 
“The Literature of the Day’’ was very 
interesting. The annual out-of-door June 
meeting was held in the house because of 
inclement weather, but was well attended, 
and the addresses of Mr. and Miss Black- 
well convinced many who had before been 
indifferent. The League worked with a 
will during the school campaign, and its 
candidate was elected by a large majority. 
For the first time, death has invaded the 
ranks of the League, removing its be- 
loved first vice-president, Mrs. E. H. 
Webster, to a wider and brighter sphere. 
The secretary writes: ‘It seems as if 
our main stay was gone, yet we feel that 
it would not be in accordance with her 
wishes, and would be very disloyal to the 
cause, to allow it to suffer because of her 
decease. Rather let that be an incentive to 
work the more earnestly.”’ 


LEOMINSTER has held ten regular meet- 
ings, with fair attendance and un- 
diminished interest. ‘The success of the 
season was the able and interesting lecture 
by Wm. Lloyd Garrison in the Unitarian 
church, which was tendered free by the 
pastor, Rev. Geo. M. Bodge, an honorary 
member of the League. The church was 
crowded from gallery to floor with the 
most intelligent people of the town. Mrs. 
Pope, the treasurer, gave a lecture for the 
League's benefit, on ‘Pioneer Women and 
their Work for the Higher Education 
and Rights of Women,” which cleared 
twenty dollars. The League has re- 
sponded to the annual appeals of the 








A Good Builder 


Some Telling Points Derived 
From Actual Experience 











The Principle Involved is Plainly of 
Universal Application. 


Acareful builder labors first to secure 
a solid foundation. No superstructure, 
however beautiful, is safe without this. 
So it is in building up health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla builds upon a solid founda- 
tion by purifying, enriching and vitaliz- 
ing the blood. Read this: 

“* My blood was impure, I was weak and 
work was a burden. I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I now have more 
color in my face. I can eat and sleep well 
and can attend to my household duties 
with pleasure. I have gained in fleshand 
have a healthy look.’”?” Mrs. ALFRED A. 
HOWARD, 105 Summer St., Taunton, Mass. 


Hood’s **35, 


parilla 
Is the best—the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


, . cure liver ills; easy to 
Hood Ss Pills take, easy to operate. 25c. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
=. Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


(Established 1780.) 


National and State Associations, and sent 
a contribution to the Bazar, and still has 
a little money in the treasury. It will 
continue the work with courage unabated. 


Natick has held sixteen meetings, 
fourteen in a hall and two at the house of 
a member. The League has tried to give 
the public good lectures on subjects of 
interest, and has had good audiences— 
no mean success in a town of many socie- 
ties, where four or five entertainments are 
sometimes held on one evening. Notices 
and reports of the meetings always appear 
in the three local papers. One member, 
Mrs. O. A. Cheney, has for years supplied 
a column weekly to the principal local 
paper. The following persons have spoken 
before the League the past year: Mr. 
Horatio Alger, on “The Street Boys 
of New York;’’ Mr. 8S. W. Holmes, cashier 
of the Natick National Bank, ‘‘The Princi- 
ples of Modern Banking;’’ Mr. F. M. Tur- 
bush, attorney of Henry Wilson Coépera- 
tive Bank, “Details of Coéperative Bank- 
ing; Mr. Gustavus Smith, ‘Early History 
of Natick; Mr. E. L. Mead, principal of 
the Natick High School, ‘‘Queen Louise 
of Prussia; Miss Marietta Rice, *‘Glimpses 
of Armenia and Turkey; Mr. Brown, 
“Insects;’ Mr. Isaac Gale, “Steps and 
Stages of Social Progress;’’ Representa- 
tive F. E. Perry, ‘‘Methods of Legislation ;”’ 
Dr. Samuel Appleton, of Boston, ‘‘Hygiene 
of the Feet; Mr. Karl Smith, ‘‘Milk and 
its Products, and Some of the Organisms 
Contained Therein;’’ Miss Amelia Davis, 
of the Framingham Normal School, ‘Ten 
Days in Southern Italy;’ Mrs. Eleanor 
Davis Crosby, ‘‘Wendell Phillips as I 
Knew Him.” Last winter, the League 
sustained a very interesting and instruc- 
tive class in parliamentary drill, with 
Gideon D. Tower as instructor. This 
class was open to outsiders, and many 
officers of other societies attended. The 
League had two entertainments to raise 
money, one by a society from a neighbor- 
ing village, which was not very successful 
financially, and one by members of the 
League, which netted a good sum. The 
members contributed about 340 worth of 
articles to the Bazar. The League sup- 
plies both town libraries with the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. Members have circu- 
lated petitions and secured many signa- 
tures. 

New Beprorp reports an increase of 
women’s names on the voting list. The 
League has circulated petitions, sent goods 
to the Suffrage Bazar, and contributed 
ten dollars to the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Rev. W. J. Reynolds, Mrs. M. P. C. 
Billings, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. 
Wm. F. Potter, Rev. Isaac H. Coe, Rev. B. 
¥, Simon, Mrs. Alanson Borden and Mrs. 
Ada W. Tillinghast have contributed to 
the success of the public meetings by read- 
ings or addresses. The club for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL has been kept up, and 
this, with the Woman’s Column and forty 
different. kinds of leaflets, has furnished 
the League with literature for distribu- 
tion. The Standard and Mercury have 
agreed to print suffrage matter for the 
League, and will be supplied with articles 
regularly. The New Bedford League has 
now been at work for fourteen years, and 
can record a constant advance of the cause. 

NEWTON reports a prosperous year. 
Business meetings of the executive board 
have been held regularly, with a full at- 
tendance of the directors, who have 
worked together with much unity of pur- 
pose. Here arrangements have been made 
for meetings of sufficient interest to 
attract friends and neighbors, and to make 
fresh converts. These have generally been 
held in private houses, but one of particu- 
lar interest was held at Lasell Seminary. 
A large number of students attended, and 
their singing added much to the interest 
of the programme. The girls paid close 
attention to the speeches pro and con, and 
expressed their sentiments vigorously at 
the close. The League coéperated with 
the Educational Club of West Newton in 
an attractive musical and literary enter- 
tainment, at which Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall read selections from her own writ- 
ings. This added to the League’s treasury. 
Among the speakers of the year have been 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, ex-Senator 
Gilman, Rev. Margaret Barnard, and Rep- 
resentative Pickard, who presented his 
views on the other side of the question 
with much earnestness. At all meetings 
the addresses have been followed by lively 
discussion. Sometimes refreshments have 
been served afterwards, and sometimes 
not, at the pleasure of the hostess; but 
there has always been a social hour and a 
thoroughly “good time.” The League 
appointed an energetic Bazar Committee, 
with Miss Susan A. Whiting as chairman. 
Under this committee’s able management, 
the receipts of the Newton table at the 
Suffrage Bazar were $283. Mr. Edwin F. 
Kimball, for some years the able president 
of the League, resigned at the annual 
meeting, and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton was 
elected to the position. Under her leader- 
ship, it is expected that much good work 
will be done during 1898. 








PitTsFIELD has held eleven business 
meetings, and two public meetings with 
addresses by prominent men. It has had 
four entertainments to replenish the treas- 
ury, and a fifth is in preparation. It has 
paid the State dues, sent a contribution to 
the Mary A. Livermore table at the Suf- 
frage Bazar, and given financial aid to the 
National American W. S. A. Mrs. J. M. 
Kingman and Mrs. Julia A. Sears attended 
the Anthony family reunion at Adams in 
August. The secretary pays the follow- 
ing tribute to the indefatigable labors of 
the president, Mrs. Kingman: ‘She has 
interviewed our public men, has sought to 
obtain members among both women and 
men for the League, has gotten up enter- 
tainments to defray expenses, has can- 
vassed the city for signatures to petitions, 
and amid occasional rebuffs she has car- 
ried a smiling face and an undaunted 
courage, winning many friends for herself 
and a better toleration of the cause she 
represents.” 


Roxsury has held monthly meetings, 
and derives from them not merely pleas- 
ure, but much of permanent value. Rabbi 
Fleischer addressed the League on Immi- 
gration, Mr. Warren A. Rodman read a 
paper giving a most encouraging view of 
the future, and Mr. Louis Prang spoke on 
the Single Tax. An effort has been made 
to form a League in Jamaica Plain, and 
the prospect is that one will be organized 
there soon. The chief work of the year 
has been for the Bazar, and the William 
Lloyd Garrison table was a gratifying suc- 
cess. 


SHAKON reports an increase in member- 
ship. Regular monthly meetings have 
been held. Last winter the League made 
an effort to elect a woman on the Board 
of Overseers of the Poor, but was unable 
to secure a nomination by either caucus. 
Nomination papers were taken out, and 
the candidate received 45 votes; not 
enough for election. It was the first time 
a woman had been nominated for this 
office in Sharon. The League by unani- 
mous vote has expressed the opinion 
“that the best disposition to be made of 
the money in the treasury of the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A. is to send a substantial 
sum to the National American Association 
for work in some State where there is a 
good prospect of securing full suffrage.” 
The League has sent the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL for the past year to the Sharon San- 
itarium, and the matron reports that it is 
well read and seemingly enjoyed by the 
patients. The League has arranged to 
have suffrage plate matter supplied each 
week to the Sharon local paper, and will 
pay the expense. The League assisted 
rather modestly in the Suffrage Bazar. 
This winter it has held a series of debates, 
which have proved very popular. By this 
means the usually silent tongues have 
become unsealed, and the members have 
risen to defend their side when it seemed 
to be getting worsted. The League has 
discussed an educational qualification for 
suffrage, the eligibility of women for 
jury duty, and “Resolved, that mentally, 
morally, and physically, men and women 
are equals.”’ 


WALTHAM has held seventeen meetings. 
The afternoon meetings, on the second 
Thursday of each month, are devoted 
to business. At the evening meetings 
some special attraction is usually pre- 
sented. A class is pursuing the course of 
study laid out by the N. A. W.S. A., and 
finds it both interesting and profitable. 
At the end of the season a public meeting 
was held, at which the work of the class 
for the year was presented in papers pre- 
pared by the members. Several unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made by the 
Suffrage Club to place a woman on the 
School Board. This year another effort 
was made. The candidate was not elect- 
ed, but she polled more than 1,200 votes. 
Men did admirable work for her. It was 
the first time a man ever said to the Club, 
“For whatever money you need, come to 
me.” He has made the same offer for 
next year. The Club worked hard for 
the Bazar, and the Gen. Banks table 
cleared a substantial sum. The Club will 
supply the Free Press Tribune with suf- 
frage plate matter. 


WARREN has forty-two members. It 
sent a good box to the Suffrage Bazar, and 
has circulated the petitions and followed 
the usual lines of work. It has suffered 
by the removal from town of a large 
number of members, owing to business 
changes, but is already recovering from 
the depression of these losses, and hopes 
to be prosperous again by the time of its 
tenth annual meeting. Senator Fairbanks 
is favorable, and the local editor a strong 
friend. The WomMAN’s JOURNAL is exten- 
sively circulated and much appreciated. 


WELLESLEY held four monthly meet- 
ings during the winter, free to members, 
and with a small admission fee to out- 
siders. They were a success, a good 
number attending. The first was a de- 
bate on Trusts by members of the League; 
the second, a local history lecture by the 








president of the Natick Historical Society, 
to which the members of the High School 
were asked; the third, Readings by Mrs. 
Emily Shaw Forman and Prof. Ellen 
Hayes; the fourth, an Old-Fashioned Sup- 
per with Suffrage Salad. At the annual 
meeting Messrs. Rodman and Clifford 
were appointed a committee to take nec- 
essary steps towards securing women as 
Overseers of the Poor. All energy was 
then turned towards the Bazar table named 
in honor of the founder of the League, 
Sarah Southwick. It was very successful 
and the members feel justly pleased. 


WINCHESTER has held seven meetings, 
full of interest and profit. Various sub- 
jects bearing on women and women’s 
work have been discussed, giving each 
member a chance to take part personally. 
The meetings have been held at members’ 
houses, and the hospitality shown has 
been not the least pleasant feature. The 
social time spent over the tea cups has 
brought the members nearer together and 
united them in the belief that suffrage 
does not make women masculine, but 
more womanly, and impresses upon them 
the need of thinking more deeply on sub- 
jects that concern the health and prosper- 
ity of their families. The League has 
been busy making an autograph quilt, by 
which the treasury of the State Associa- 
tion has profited. The members are 
grateful to Representative Manchester for 
voting for equal suffrage. Winchester has 
two women as Overseers of the Poor. The 
League will furnish the Star with suffrage 
plate matter. 


Wosvrn holds regular monthly meet- 
ings in the Y. M. C. A. Parlors. It takes 
up the current events of each month, and 
is also studying ‘“‘The Citizen and Neigh- 
bor.”’ It has had several lectures during 
the year, and a successful entertainment 
in aid of the Suffrage Bazar. 


WorcESTER has held fortnightly meet- 
ings through the year, except the summer 
months. All the meetings are open to the 
public, and every one interested is wel- 
come. The League has studied Civil Gov- 
ernment. Items in regard to movements 
helpful to women in various directions all 
over the world have also been presented, 
and discussed with interest. ‘The League 
has taken an active interest in the welfare 
of Worcester. It has become a part of 
the “Civic Club,” and has its representa- 
tive on the latter’s board of management. 
Of the four women elected to the school 
board last year, two have been reélected 
for a term of three years, while one holds 
over fora second year. Their work has been 
highly satisfactory. At the suggestion of 
the superintendent of organization, the 
League made an effort to form a League 
in Leicester, but has not yet succeeded in 
doing so. The League has extended a 
helping hand to the State and National 
American Associations. It sent $10 to 
the National Organization Committee. To 
the State Association it has paid since the 
last annual report, $27, besides the auxili- 
ary dues, and contributed to the fund for 
the Fair $40.50, besides about $16 in goods, 
The League has lost by death one of its 
oldest members, Mrs. Martha A. Goulding, 
aged 80 years. She was one of the pioneers 
in the cause of woman’s rights. She at- 
tended that memorable convention of 1850 
held in Worcester, She joined the League 
when it was organized eleven years ago, 
and has been one of its most faithful and 
generous members. Of the eight mem- 
bers the League has lost by death, five 
were members of that first National Con- 
vention of 1850. Only one of those early 
pioneers remains. The League has adopted 
a new method this year for educational 
purposes. It has organized “the town of 
Equality,” and has held several town 
meetings for the election of town officers 
and the transaction of town business. 
When the time comes for real town meet- 
ings, the League proposes to visit ad- 
jacent towns and observe how the fathers 
manage the business. 


HAMPDEN Co. was reported in a letter 
from Mrs. Bessie Blodgett, of Holyoke. 
She wrote in part: ‘The few seeds that 
you have sown from time to time in our 
cities have not all fallen on stony ground. 
New clubs have sprung up, and a new 
interest in the science of government. No 
matter what name is inscribed upon their 
banner, they are one and all secking the 
higher development of women. The 
Woman Suffrage League of Springfield is 
working hard in many ways for the ad- 
vancement of the cause. The political 
class also of the same city holds meetings 
every week, and much interest is mani- 
fested in Legislative and Congressional 
Reports. As regards our towns, 1 have 
visited fifteen, and found women in every 
town ready to distribute leaflets and hold 
up the banner. We need a woman to 
visit every town and hold parlor meet- 
ings, make personal friends, and awaken 
an interest in good government. Those 
who would be glad to work are not 
women of means; they cannot afford 
either to take the WomMAN’s JOURNAL or 
to buy leaflets; in fact, they do not carry 
the pocket-book (where there is one), and 
have to depend on what they can sell, 
perhaps a few eggs, to get money to give 
to the cause. Many of these noble souls 
have not been taught that religious duty 
and political duty are one. Then if you 
knew how hard the Selectmen made it 
for the few who do try to vote, you would 
consider it your first duty to send instruc- 
tions to them as to their duty. In taking 
a ride of about a hundred miles through 
the hill and valley towns last summer, I 
had the chance to distribute many leaflets, 
and about two hundred Woman’s Columns, 
also to gather many facts in regard to the 
future voters now growing up. The boys 
who have W. C. T. U. mothers would say 
when we were speaking of crime: “If my 
mother could vote we should not have so 
many murders.’”’ But many of the others 
would say, ‘‘Mother don’t know anything; 
she don’t know enough to vote; does she, 
father ?”’ And the poor mother has heard 
it so often she really believes it. I have 





distributed during the year 900 leaflets of 
the Political Equality Series, and 200 
others, besides Woman’s Columns and 
Woman’s JOURNALS; and I have held 
seven public meetings, besides giving 
short addresses at county picnics. Have 
also circulated the petition. I wish you 
would appoint a vice-president or county 
superintendent in every county up this 
way where there are no Leagues, to rep- 
resent the county. Eleven Leagues fail.d 
to report 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
KANSAS NOTES. 


A recent issue of the Topeka Mail and 
Breeze publishes portraits of 160 Kansas 
babies, and a handsome, plump and hap- 
py-looking set of children they are. The 
editor heads his leading article: ‘Kansas 
Babies: Most productive crop in Kansas, 
and worth more than all other products 
combined.”’ 

Rev. J. D. Fulton, at a hearing before a 
committee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, once predicted that if women were 
allowed to vote (1) there would be no 
more children born in Massachusetts after- 
wards; and (2) that all the children born 
in Massachusetts afterwards would be 
girls. In Kansas, after eleven years of 
municipal woman suffrage, babies are 
still abundant, and they seem to be about 
equally divided as to sex. The Mail and 
Breeze proudly says: 

No other paper has ever published in 
one issue as many portraits of the rising 
generation. These babies come from 
every section of Kansas. Some among 
the handsomest come from the short-grass 
region, where the winds whoop along in a 
glad, unfettered way, and the jack-rabbit 
cleaves holes in the atmosphere as he 
travels. Some are from the rich central 
wheat and corn belt, and some are from 
the districts rich in minerals and gas. 
The climate of Kansas is conducive to 
health, and a potent reason for the beauty 
and brains of her children. The people 
of Kansas, like the soil they till, are pro- 
ductive to a marked degree, which ac- 
counts for the fact that children of school 
age in some towns make up half the popu- 
lation, and in all of them constitute a 
third of the inhabitants. 


Prof. W. H. Carruth, of Lawrence Uni- 
versity, contributes the following poem: 
THE PLACE TO BE BORN. 


I met last night a wand’ring sprite, 
Flying the wide world over, 

Prepared for birth on God’s dear earth— 
A body-seeking rover. 


“God greet thee, man,” the sprite began, 
“Right glad I am to meet thee ; 
To-morrow morn I'm to be born— 
Thy counsel, I entreat thee. 


“Asia I scanned and Europe land— 
Scenes I should be forlorn in; 

Thou’st travelled wide, help me decide 
The best place to be born in.” 


‘Dear sprite,’’ I said, ‘I praise thy head ; 
Far more than rich bonanzas 

bh birth-place worth; thou’lt find on earth 
No better place than Kansas.” 


> 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Wasuinaton, D. C., JAN., 1898. 

A large attendance was noted in the 
District suffrage record for the last week’s 
meeting. The members were alert, active, 
bright and executive, and the work of the 
evening was quickly and satisfactorily 
disposed of. An eloquent tribute, finely 
read, was rendered by Mrs. Belva Lock- 
wood to Dr. Susan A. Edson, to whom 
the meeting was specially a memorial. 
Mrs. Lockwood also read beautiful letters 
from Rev. Anna Shaw and Mrs. Hannah 
Sperry, while Clara Bewick Colby added 
a masterly tribute to both Dr. Edson and 
Dr. Caroline B. Winslow. These two 
names will ever shine with added lustre 
as time flows on. 

Miss Catherine Garst read a paper on 
“The Danger of Secret Influence,” a 
scholarly and impressive exposition, ap- 
plicable to the present time. On every 
hand the stones cry out. 

On Dec. 30, the suffrage meeting was a 
pay lecture, one of a course of entertain- 
ments being successfully given by the 
society this winter. The lecture was by 
Prof. A. B. Powell, on ‘How to Make 
Voters.” I could give but a faint idea of 
the address of this scholarly and broad- 
minded professor, who is recognized as 
one of the front-rank thinkers and writers 
on education, and a wonderful executive 
over the schools here in Washington. 
He is a brother of our own president. A 
discussion followed the lecture, led by 
Dr. Alexander Kent, known and loved all 
over the country. Miss Westcott brought 
out more fully the fine and deep philoso- 
phy embodied in the address, and im- 
pressed the delighted audience in a man- 
ner never to be forgotten. Preparations 
for entertaining the coming convention go 
rapidly on, and if this beautiful weather 
continues, its reception will be warm 
indeed, c. 











CATARRH IS A DISEASE 
Which requires a constitutional remedy. 
It cannot be cured by local applications. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is wonderfully suc- 
cessful in curing catarrh because it eradi- 
cates from the blood the scrofulous taints 
which cause it. Sufferers with catarrh 
and a cure in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, even 
fifter other remedies utterly fail. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
ath. 1897._ A four years’ course ry Poctorte 
work. fers spertor ndvaniagee’ Students res 
x superior advantages. ° 
mitted to the clinics of city Eecttale. saab 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D, 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 





Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
a 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth, 














I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing ppeee~ave the pecellar in- 

1 character and life that can 





sight into their nationa 

be obtained in no other wat. They sing everything, 

joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M. D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


——FOR SALE AT THE—— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


MILLIONS KILLED ANNUALLY 


Did You Know It? 


You who love the dear little song-birds, did 
= know that every summer they are being 

unted far and near, and murdered in the 
most horrible manner to obtain the feathers 
and wings for millinery purposes ? They are 
skinned alive! feathers and aigret plumes 
are taken from living birds, which are then 
left to die! Many species are fast Lape | 
extinct. Are you satisfied that this should 
continue until we shall look in vain for the 
return of the birds we love to see each spring 
and summer? If not, send for a dozen of the 
handsome little illustrated pamphlets, en- 
titled ‘Birds’ Nests: A Plea for Beast and 
Bird,’’ and give them to your friends and 
neighbors. It will enlighten them on the 
subject, and cause many a thoughtless heart 
to burn with shame for ever having worn a 
bird or wjng for adornment. Itis hoped by 
agitation to create a sentiment against this 
fashion that will stop the demand for them 
and thus save their lives. I gladly give 
my time and labor in mailing them te others. 
Will send them to any address for 15 cts. per 
dozen to cover postage and printing. If you 
cannot use one dozen, will you send 10 cts. 
for half a dozen, or a 2-ct. stamp for a single 
copy, read it. yourself and then hand it, with 
a good word, to others? The farther one goes 
in this way, the better. Who will help save 
the birds? Address 

JOHN YOUNGJOHBN, 
297 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMN. 





The Kansas City Star claims that the 
tirst practical working kindergarten school 
in America was founded at Columbus, O., | 
in 1858, by Miss Caroline Louisa Franken- 
berg. a native of Hanover, and an associ- 
ate of Froebel in much of his work at 
Keilhaw. The humble one-story frame 
house in which this quaint spinster set up 
her infant school is still standing. Miss 
Frankenberg made her first visit to Ohio 
in 1838. Returning to Germany in 
is40, she taught six years under Froe- | 
bel's direction; then Dresden shared her | 
labors for eleven years, and then she re- 
turned to America and established the 
kindergarten at Columbus, The woman 
and the cause, however, were still far in 
advance of the times. The files of the 
Weslbote, the German newspaper of that | 
day, reveal her modest advertisement. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that Miss 
Frankenberg gathered a few pupils. She 
taught in the German language and par- 
ents had little or no conception of the 
underlying principle of the kindergarten. 
To eke out a living she was finally forced 
to add lace-making and various needle- 
work, in which she has skilled, to her 
school. Disabled by an accident in her 
sixtieth year, she became an inmate of the 
Lutheran orphan home and asylum at 
Germantown, Pa. In that institution she 
successfully introduced the kindergarten 
system in 1865. Miss Frankenberg re- 
mained at the home until her death from 
old age in 1882. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education 
has taken the lead in the matter of hy- 
giene in the public schools. In addition 
to concurring with school boards else- 
where in forbidding the mixing of the 
pencils used by the children, it has de- 
cided that each pupil be furnished with a 
drinking cup, that children showing 
symptoms of illness be sent home, and 
that schouls in districts where infectious 
diseases exist shall be scrubbed weekly 
with a solution of carbolic acid. At the 
suggestion of the Board of Health it was 
also resolved that plants, vines and other 
such decorations in the schoolrooms 
where a large numberof children are con- 
tined daily are a menace to their health, 
because they are generally permitted to 
remain in schoolroums for a great length 
of time, thus catching dust. 

The American Humane Education Soci- 
ety has received a large order for Spanish 
copies of ‘Black Beauty” from Venezuela, 
where, by order of the President and the | 
department of education, they are to be | 
used as reading books in the public | 
schools. Orders for the book have also 
been received from Guatemala and Brazil. 

The schoolhouse at Buckland, near 
Shelburne Falls, Mass, in which Mary 
Lyon at the age of seventeen taught her 
first district school, is the centre of 
reminiscences of ‘‘Schooldays Back in the 
Forties,” contributed by Mrs. Sophia P. 
Snow, of Meriden, Conn., to the Green- 
field (Mass.) Gazette and Courier. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery has just pub- 
lished a little pamphlet on ‘‘The Parents’ 
Duty to the School.” She calls attention 
to the uncomfortable seats, poor ventila- 
tion, overcrowded room, and other bad 
conditions of schoolrooms, and says: 
‘These conditions result in part from the 
cold-hearted indifference of the voters, who 
vote the schools into the hands of men 
the most of whom are either ignorant or 
dishonest, with such a small minority of 
the better class on the managing boards 
that they can do but little to rescue the 
schools. In part also they result from the 
ignorance of the great mass of mothers 
and fathers, who put their children into 
school with less thought than they would 
give to the stabling of a valuable horse. 

‘Follow the children to school, parents, 
and you will realize the need of a change. 
You will see that the public schvol is in 
politics, and that, to better it, the parents 
of the future citizens must take part in 
politics. We must have mothers as well 
as fathers on our School Boards, and 
mothers as well as fathers must not only 
bear the responsibility, but must also 
have the power, through the ballot, to 
make the public schools what they ought 
to be, the bulwark of the liberties of our 
Republic.” 

The rapid increase of women in the 
undergraduate departments of Chicago 
University is noteworthy. At present 
there are 52 per cent. men and 48 per cent. 
women among the undergraduates. The 
percentage of women in the colleges dur- 
ing the first two years of the university 
was about 30 per cent. 

The outcome of the contest over con- 
verting Holloway College, London, into a 
woman's university has been settled, to 
the great disappointment of those who 
have been fighting the award of degrees 
to women of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. They confidently believed 
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| don University. 
| ican normal schools, 





that the endowment of such an institution | 


would permanently dispose of the ques- 
tion, which has been so strenuously agi- 


tated for the past ten years. HoBoway | 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














| College will be made what is called a 


teaching college in connection with Lon- 
It corresponds to Amer- 
which are almost 
non-existent in England. Miss Emily 
Penrose, formerly at the head of Bedford 
College, London, will be in charge of the 
new institution. 

A despatch from Berlin, Jan. 21, says: 
“In the Reichstag to-day, Prince Schoe- 
nach-Carolath raised the question of the 
higher education of women, whereupon 
Count Posadowsky, the Minister for the 
Interior, announced that the authorities 
had decided that women, henceforth, 
should be allowed to attend university 
lectures as guests, with the permission of 
the rector and professors. The Minister 
for the Interior added that the imperial 
chancellor, Prince Hohenluhe, was arrang- 
ing for the Federal Government’s grant- 
ing women diplomas, and if the arrange- 
ment was successful further measures 
were probable. 

Miss Isabel Ely Lord, the librarian of 
Bryn Mawr College, has published in the 
current number of the American Journal 
of Sociology a bibliography for the scien- 
tific study of philanthropy, upon which 
she obtained her degree from the Library 
School at Albany. The bibliography will 
be of special service to all women who are 
going in for philanthropic and sociological 
work and yet who have not sufficient 
training and data to be effective without 


the aid of some one’s experience. 
F. M. A. 
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WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 


Although but nineteen years old, Marie 
W. Hanus, of Chicago, has been admitted 
to the bar, and has had charge of cases be- 
fore justices. She must wait, however, 
until she is twenty-one, just as if she were 
a young man, before she can practise in the 
higher court. Miss Hanus speaks several 
languages, including Bohemian. 

Miss Caroline Hamilton Pier was mar- 
ried to John Henry Roemer, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., recently. Not only are 
bride and groom lawyers, but the cere- 
mony was performed by the bride’s 
mother, in her capacity as Court Commis- 
sioner, and the two sisters of the bride, 
who served as bridesmaids, are also law- 
yers. The bride herself was graduated 
from the Wisconsin Law School in 1891, 
and has practised with her two sisters 
since that time. The mother, who was 
the elder member of the firm, has been a 
practitioner since 1889, and the father, 
Colonel Colwert K. Pier, who died in 1895, 
was also a member of the bar. 

The office of Public Guardian of Cook 
County, held by Miss Mary Bartelme, a 
member of a prosperous Chicago law firm, 
is one that frequently calls for qualities 
essentially maternal. Viewed in a narrow 
and restricted sense, the service demanded 
of a public guardian is the faithful admin- 
istration of the estates left to minors, 
who, for various reasons, are without 
other guardians. In most cases the guar- 
dianship covers control of both the person 
and the estate of the child, but there are 
instances wherein the public guardian 
has charge of only the child, the estate 
being in the hands of another legally con- 
stituted guardian. In brief, the public 
guardian becomes the chief friend and 
counsellor, the mother, to a considerable 
extent, of the child in charge. 

Miss Isabella Mary Pettus, president of 
the Alumne Association of the Woman’s 
Law Class of New York University, has 
offered a prize of $25 for the best essay 
by a member of the graduating class on 
“The Conflict between Federal and State 
Jurisdiction.” 

The junior law class of the Missouri 
University at Columbia this year includes 
two young women, the Misses Wilhite 
and Carey. May Carroll, of Independence, 
Mo., who graduated with the class of '96, 
has heretofore been the University’s only 
woman lawyer. 

Mrs. Minna Stearns Fitts, pension at- 
torney, at Lynn, Mass., has received from 
Governor Wolcott her certificate of ap- 
puintment as a ‘Special Commissioner,” 


| held its annual meeting last week in the 
| Diocesan House, No. 1 Joy Street, Boston, 
|and changed its name to ‘The National 
| League for the Protection of the Family.” 


| Association, as follows: 





and is thereby authorized to administer | 
vaths and perform all duties of a justice | 
of the peace, F.M A. 
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NATIONAL DIVORCE REFORM LEAGUE. 





The National Divorce Reform League 


In the absence of Bishop Lawrence, 
Prof. George Hanis, of Andover, pre- 
sided. It was voted to make a constitu- 
tional announcement of the object of the 


Its object shall be through the improve- 
ment of public sentiment and legislation 
to protect the institution of the family, 
especially as affected by existing evils re- 
lating to marriage and divorce, and to 
secure its proper efficiency in individual 
and social life. 

The treasurcr’s report showed receipts 
for the year of $2,272.07, and expenditures 
of $2,420.95. This deficit makes the out- 
standing debt of the Society $846.94. 

Resolutions of respect for the late Judge 
E. H. Bennett, who was for five years 
chairman of the executive committee, 
were adopted. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Bishop William Lawrence; 
vice-presidents, the Hon. Nathaniel Ship- 
man, Hartford, Ct.; President Seth Low of 
Columbia College, Prof. George Harris, An- 
dover; corresponding secretary, the Rev. 
Samuel W. Dike, Auburndale; recording 
secretary, the Rev. C. H. Spalding, Boston; 
treasurer, William G. Benedict, Boston; 
exceutive committee, Prof. George Harris, 
President M. H. Buckham, University of 
Vermont; the Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, 
New Haven; Prof. F. G. Peabody, Cam- 
bridge; Prof. W. E. Huntington, Newton 
Centre; the Rev. James De Normandie, 
Roxbury; Prof. G. D. B. Pepper, Waterville, 
Me.; the Rev. Daniel Merriman, Worcester; 
the Hon. Charles C. Burr, Auburndale; 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Frank G. Cook, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. Samuel W. Dike. 

The corresponding secretary’s report 
reviewed the work of the year, as follows: 


Improved marriage laws are secured in 
a number of States. Indiana designates 
the classes of persons who may celebrate 
marriages. Missouri requires that all 
such shall be citizens of the United 
States. Probate courts in Michigan may 
issue marriage licenses privately under 
careful regulations, to protect the good 
name of women in certain cases. Okla- 
homa has repealed her former loose mar- 
riage law and enacted a new one, with a 
system of license, returns and records 
much like that of the older States. The 
effort for reform in New Jersey, where 
the old loose law of marriage without 
proper license led to great abuses, has in 
part succeeded. The new law requires a 
marriage license, where both parties are 
non-residents, to be issued at least five 
days before the marriage. In such cases 
at least one of the parties must be identi- 
fied to the clerk, and it must be made evi- 
dent to him that no legal impediment to 
the marriage exists. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire im- 
prove their excellent laws for registration 
of marriage still farther. In Massachu- 
setts, the plan of including all facts re- 
garding previous conjugal condition 
among those required in the license gives 
clergymen official information in cases of 
a previous divorce, and will enable statis- 
ticians to show the number of divorced 
persons who marry again in a given year, 
as Connecticut has done. Connecticut has 
increased the efficiency of her registration 
law. This State has provided for the 
complete record of all births, marriages 
and deaths from the date of the incorpora- 
tion of the towns and cities, as far as 
these facts can be copied from public and 
church records. This provision will be of 
value in deciding matters of inheritance 
and in genealogical investigations, whose 
influence upon the family cannot fail to 
be beneficial. 

California has made the marriage of 
divorced persons illegal until one year 
after divorce. Washington makes the 
offer by advertisement to procure divorces, 
annulments of marriage, etc., a misde- 
meanor, following, in this respect, recent 
legislation in California and Illinois. Kan- 
sas has forbidden her courts to grant 
divorce on the uncorroborated testimony 
of the husband or wife. Minnesota has 
adopted the former recommendation of 
the commissions on uniform legislation, 
and made the term of residence in the 
State before divorce one year. An amend- 
ment of the laws of Maine permits its 
courts to hear petitions for divorce in 
certain cases ‘‘if the libellee is a resident 
of this State.’ Michigan has adopted a 
good system for the collection and publi- 
cation of statistics of divorce This makes 
ten States, I believe, which now furnish 
these important statistics. Pennsylvania 
has granted certain public officers the 
power to take depositions regarding di- 
vorce, and to husbands the privilege of 
divorce for cruel treatment by the wife. 
Maryland can now be added to the list of 
States that provide for the punishment by 
fine or imprisonment of the man who 
wilfully deserts his wife or child, or who 
fails, without just cause, to provide for 
their support. The effort to transfer the 
jurisdiction of divorce entirely to the 
courts has failed in Delaware, whose 
Legislature granted forty-nine divorces in 
1895. Congress did good work in this 
general direction in 1896 by its excellent 
marriage law for the District of Columbia, 
and in prescribing a uniform term of 
residence for one year before a divorce 
can be granted in any of the Territories. 
Thirty States and one Territory have now 
established commissions to promote uni- 
form legislation, and special effort is rec- 
ommended to create commissions in the 
other States. 























When 
Think 


Of buying or having any 
FURS made over, you will 
find it to your advantage 
to call on 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 Washington St., 


JEFFERSON BUILDING, - 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Take Elevator. 


ROOM 6 








OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Thirty-five of the members of the girls’ 
Greek letter societies met with the wives 
of several of the professors of the Kansas 
University, Lawrence, recently, and ap- 
pointed a committee to ask the young 
men not to use intoxicants at fraternity 
parties, and, moreover, it was resolved 


that the covenanters shall leave in a 


body the first party at which the odor of 
liquor shall be detected upon a young 
man. 

There is but one gymnasium at the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II1., 
which has hitherto been used exclusively 
by the young men. After a long and 
spirited agitation of the prerogatives, 
along athletic lines, several co-eds con- 
cluded, a month ago, that the ’varsity 
gymnasium belonged to them as much as 
to the young men. They determined to 
test their rights, and, with Miss Bessie 
Smith as spokeswoman, a half-dozen of 
them called upon President Henry Wade 
Rogers, and asked permission to use it. 
Their petition was granted, and it was 
ordained that for an hour and a quarter 
on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons of 
each week the young women should hold 
the gymnasium, 

In 1892 the ‘‘Seger’’ school was built in 
Oklahoma Territory, among a colony of 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, considered 
among the wildest, most backward and 
non-progressive of all the Indians. One 
of the girl pupils who entered the school 
when it opened, has had quite a remark- 
able record. There is a system in nearly 
all the Government Indian schools by 
which those pupils who are both indus- 
trious and frugal may earn money in the 
sewing-room, or on the farm, or in some 
one of the school’s other industrial depart- 
ments. Of course this must be outside of 
their regular work, This young girl, after 
taking a regular course as a scholar, was 
judged capable of filling a salaried posi- 
tion. Inthe course of a short time she 
filled not one, but several, and worked in 
the sewing-room besides. Out of her 
savings she bought a wagon, harness, 
team, organ, bed-room set and a sewing- 
machine, all in view of her prospective 
marriage to a young Indian to whom she 
was engaged, and when they were married 
she took enough savings with her to build 
aneat home. All this was accomplished 
in three years’ time. 





THE DRAMA. 


CastLE Square. — Mr. H. J. Byron’s 
charming three-act comedy, “Our Boys,” 
for the coming week, will give pleasure to 
all who know its history on the stages of 
this country during the twenty years it 
has held a place in popular favor. The 
first two acts give charming glimpses of 
rural life in England ; in the third act the 
ludicrous side of poverty in London is 
shown. The firm friendship of the two 
boys, whose fathers are strongly contrast- 
ed types of the English parent of to-day, 
is vastly entertaining, and the play is one 
of the best that the present generation of 
playrights has given. The cast will be: 
Sir Geoffry Champneys, Mr. Lindsay Mor 
ison; Talbot Champneys, Mr. J. H. Gil- 
mour; Perkyn Middlewick, of Devonshire 
House, Mr. Horace Lewis; Charles Middle- 
wick, Mr. Charles Mackay; Kempster, Mr. 
Wm. Chas. Masson; Poddles, Mr. N. H. 
Fowler; Violet Melrose, Miss Cora Edsall; 
Mary Melrose, Miss Lillian Lawrence; 
Clarissa Champneys, Miss Lizzie Morgan; 
Belinda, Miss Mary Sanders. At the 
Tuesday Matinee, Mr. J. L. Seeley’s por 
trait will be the souvenir. On Monday, 
Feb. 14, comes ‘‘The Lost Paradise.” 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—The most por- 
ular Irish comedian in America is genial 
Dan McCarthy who will present ‘‘The 
Cruiskeen Lawn” for one week commenc- 
ing next Monday evening. He has never 
had a more mirth-provoking play, and his 








supporting company is in every way the 
strongest. Mr. McCarthy is the author 
of the piece in which he appears this 
season. Previous successes have been 
“True Irish Hearts,” ‘‘Pride of Mayo,” 
“The Blarney Boy,” ‘‘The Dear Irish 
Boy,” “High Jack, the Rover,’ ‘The 
Irish Greenhorn’ and ‘Rambler from 
Clare.” ‘‘The Cruiskeen Lawn,” how- 
ever, is far superior, the most realistic 
Irish drama ever written. The cast is 
excellent, including a real Irish piper, 
several clever Irish dancers, a dozen 
pretty Irish colleens, and the wonderful 
acting dog, ‘‘Jack.”’ 
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Hoop’s Pius are prompt, efficient, al- 


ways reliable, easy to take, easy to 
operate, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, February 7. 
330 P. M. Art and Literature Committee. Mr, 
Louis Prang will speak. Subject. ‘*Color Printing.”’ 
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How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 








This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is “just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 














1442 TREMONT sT. 


Between Temple Place 
and West St., is now 


Our Only Place of Business 


1 The 10 per Cent. Discount 


advertised last Saturday will 
be continued another week. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
144 TREMONT STREET. 
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